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_ JOHN A’ DALE 


CHAPTER I on 
A Long Day’s Tramp 


‘‘KETTLES to mend! Scissors to mend! 
Knives to grind! Tink! tink! tink! Here’s 
your old kettles to mend, goodwife.”’ 

And the speaker, a man clad ina grimy 
but neatly darned buff jerkin, and small- 
clothes, carefully covered with a large 
bibbed leathern apron, concluded his pro- 
clamation with a loud tattoo on the stout 
oaken door of the little alehouse, upon 
whose threshold he had come to a halt. 

_ Anybody might have travelled a long 

summer day’s journey, and not come upon 

such a snug, tidy little alehouse, with. its 
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high, slanting, red-tiled roof half-lost in 
the green boughs of an old apple tree, 
laden with ripening russet apples; and its 
deep porch furnished on either side with 
two wooden benches, while above swung a 
signboard painted with the broad face of 
King Harry the Eighth; for at that time 
the alehouse was called ‘‘The King’s 
Head”. 

For a few seconds the tinker—for such, 
of course, he was—waited, listening anx- 
iously; but when no response came through 
the sleepy silence of the hot August after- 
noon, excepting the grunting of some pigs 
somewhere in the back garden, he set up 
his cry once more. This time, however, 
he was interrupted in it by the appearance 
of Dame Jarvery, the innkeeper’s wife. 

‘‘Beshrew thy noisy tongue,” she said, 
settling her headgear and blinking her eyes 
a bit—for she had been nodding over a big 
brown worsted stocking, which was still 
drawn over her left hand—‘‘ Thou’rt in a 
mighty hurry. Kettles to mend, quotha! 
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And what if I have?” The tinker’s face 
brightened. ‘‘What if I have, at this time 
o’ day?” and she pointed to the deep, 
gold-red gleams of the sun going west- 
ward behind the dense fringe of oaks and 
elm trees surrounding the hostelry. ‘‘’Tis 
time to be thinking about supper, and 
leaving thy singsong.”’ ; 

‘Aye, truly,” said the tinker feelingly. 
‘But ‘tis no song no supper with me, 
good dame,” and as he spoke, he leaned 
his hand a little heavily against the side 
wall of the porch. ‘‘Just as, for all my 
song, it has been no dinner; and but a 
scrap o rye bread and a drink o’ the 
smallest o’ small beer for breakfast; and 
since that’s the case, I’ve no mind to 
whistle for my supper, if I can help it.”’ 

‘That'd be a sorry day’s work indeed,” 
said Dame Jarvery, who was a_ kind 
motherly soul, and marked the man’s 
weary look, and his boots covered half- 
inch thick in dust. 

‘‘And sorrier where there’s no work at 
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all; for, excepting a pot I mended for an 
old gipsy wife away by Epping, not the 
stroke of a job has come into my hands 
this day.” He did not add, as he might 
have done, that the gipsy wife, being very 
aged, and clad in miserable rags, he had 
refused the payment she had proffered him 
for his job. ‘‘And so, if you have any old 
tin kettles to mend, I’ll do ’em as cheap as 
anybody; and make ’em sounder than new. 
But if not, why—” he paused, and looked 
at his little iron fire basket which he had 
set down while he was speaking—‘‘I’ll be 
getting on to Enfield, if you’ll tell me my 
road. I hope it isn’t a far one,” he added, 
with a faint sigh, and half to himself, ‘‘and 
that I’m going right; for it seems all trees 
hereabouts.” 

‘°’'Tis but a good mile to the town. And 
for going straight, you'll do, if you follow 
your nose, for this is Enfield Chase; as 
you'd know, if you were of these parts. 
What may be your business at Enfield?” 
added Dame Jarvery, who liked to know 
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everything that was going on in the world. 
*‘Are you bound for the fair? ’Tis Beggar's 
Bush Fair there to-morrow, you know.” 


‘Aye, that’s my errand, to be sure,” 
answered the man, ‘‘if only I can earn 


the trifle for paying my standing. And so, 
if you haven’t any old tin kettles to mend, 
I must e’en trudge on Z “5 

‘* Now a murrain take the man!” ejacu- 
lated Dame Jarvery. ‘Did I say I hadn’t? 
All I said was, that ’twould soon be supper- 
time, and my goodman mustn’t be kept 
waiting for it; and I’ve the trout to cook, 
and the parsley and savory to chop, and 
the bit o’ venison Master Adam the ver- 
derer gave me the day before yesterday, 
and ”. 

‘‘ Aye, aye,” interrupted the tinker, 
moistening his lips, which were pretty well 
as dusty-white as his boots. ‘‘And I’m not 
for keeping you, if so be that you'll allow 


me to sit here in the porch, till you can” 


attend to my business; and I'll bate the 
price o’ the kettle mending, if you've time 
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to set the cost of a mug of buttermilk 
against it; for my throat’s as dry as a 
rope.” 

‘“Sit, and welcome,” said Dame Jarvery, 
and disappearing for a minute or two, she 
came back with a small can of milk, which 
she set on the seat beside the wayfarer, 
along with a slice of brown bread. ‘There, 
good man,” she said. ‘‘The bread’s my 
own making; and the milk my Colley gave 
me into the pail, not an hour ago. And 
Colley supplies the milk for the king’s 
own porridge. So you're not only drink- 
ing what’s fit for a king, but just the same 
sort as His Majesty does have. And what 
do you say to: that?” she demanded in 
triumphant tones. 

The thirsty man said nothing at all till 
he had drained the can to the last drop. 
‘Tis pretty well for a tinker, don’t you 
think?” went on the dame. 

‘*Why, to be sure, I never tasted such a 
draught in all my days,” replied the tinker 
at last, as he proceeded to take a big bite 
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into the bread. ‘‘And the best wish I can 
have for King Jamie is, that he’ll never 
enjoy Colley’s milk less than I have done 
this moment. But, to be sure, the pasture 
meadows hereabouts are’a sight for weary 
eyes. They’re mostly well enough; but 
‘not like these in the parts I come from.” 

‘‘And where do you come from?” asked 
the dame, well pleased with the praise of 
her dear brindled Colley. ‘And what 
may be your name?” 

‘“For where I come from, it lies not sO 
far from St. Osyth’s, away beyond the 
Salt Marshes; and for my name, folks 
call me John a’ Dale.” 

“John a’ Dale, quotha!’’ contemptu- 
ously echoed the dame. ‘‘ By all the tell- 
ings I ever heard, there’s not so much as 
a dale, or a hill either, within half a score 
o’ miles o’ the Salt Marshes; but ’tis all as 
flat as a Shrovetide cake.” 

‘Why, to be sure, I grant ye ’tis not 
mountainous; but those who say Essex has 
no hills, and rare pretty ones too, should 
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look before they speak. And having hills, 
the dales must follow, as dogs do their 
masters,’ and the speaker took another 
bite into his bread. ‘‘ But maybe the folks 
call me John a’ Dale because my calling 
carries me over hill and dale; and anyhow, 
I’m John a’ Dale, the tinker.” 

“And one name’s as good as another,” 
said Dame Jarvery, ‘‘so long as ’tis an 
honest one. And if, as I say, you like to 
sit a bit, and rest, till 1 can look up the 
job or two I can find for you, you’re main 
welcome,” and so saying, the dame bustled 
indoors. 

In spite of his weary limbs, John a’ Dale 
would have preferred to do the work first 
and rest afterwards; but not having a 
choice in the matter, he settled himself 
in the shady porch; and, lulled by the 
drowsy silence of the summer afternoon, 
fell asleep before he knew what he was 
about. 
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CHAPTER II 
A Cosy Supper 


Forty winks were the very outside of what 
John a’ Dale had dreamed of allowing 
himself; but it must have amounted to at 
least double that number; for when he 
opened his eyes again, wakened perhaps 
by the clatter of Dame Jarvery’s prepara- 
tions for supper, the shadows of evening 
were beginning to gather; and the faint 
breeze stirring the leaves: made him feel 
almost chilly. Unfortunately, too, he felt 
that strange, but by no means unfamiliar 
sensation, which is apt to worry people 
who work hard in the open air, and whose 
purses are not too well filled. It was -not 
of the slightest use for the tinker to tell 
himself that he did not feel it—that it was 
impossible for a person who, not an hour 
15 
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ago, had eaten a whole slice of rye bread, 
to say nothing of the draught of milk, to 
feel hungry; and that sound of frizzling, 
and agreeable fragrance of broiled venison, 
which came wafting from the hostelry kit- 
chen into the porch, simply increased the 
feeling. 

In the meantime he had risen from the 
bench, and stood just considering what he 
should do next, and wishing the dame 
would bring out her pots and kettles want- 
ing his attention, when there she came, a 
big bibbed apron tied neatly over her 
flowered chintz gown, her cheeks red as 
a warming pan with the heat of the fire, 
and a gridiron in her hand. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” 
she laughed, drawing it beyond reach of 
John a’ Dale’s outstretched hand. ‘‘ Leave 
it alone, man; ’tis all over boiling lard, and 
will burn thy fingers.” 

‘I thought it had been one o’ the pa- 
tients you promised my surgery,” said John. 

‘‘Let the patients wait a bit longer,” 
said a gruff but kindly voice behind the 
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dame. And looking over her shoulder, 
the tinker perceived a burly form, and a 
broad good-natured face. ‘‘I never knew 
surgeon treat patient the less deftly for 
being full, instead o’ fastin’-—eh, wife?” 
For the man was the dame’s husband, and 
the host of ‘‘the King’s Head”. 

*‘Quite true, Matt,” assented Dame 
Jarvery. : 

‘‘ And so you’re welcome, if you will, to 
a bit o’ supper with us. We're just going 
to sit down to’t—eh, wife?” continued 
Master Jarvery. 

‘“This minute, Matt,” said she; and 
bidding the tinker carry his little firepan 
and whetstone through into the shed at 
the back of the house, she gave him a pan 
of water and a washball, to wash his face 
and hands. 

By the time he had thus made himself 
presentable, she had dished up the venison, 
and the trout; and, Master Jarvery having 
set a jack of nut-brown ale upon the table, 


» they fell to, and all three made a very 
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enjoyable supper, especially John a’ Dale, 
when his first little bit of shyness wore off, 
as it did at the kind hospitable words of 
Matthew Jarvery. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘ eat, 
man. My dame likes to see justice done 
to her cooking—eh, dame?” 

‘*T like to see justice done to everything, 
I hope,” said the dame primly, ‘‘and to 
everybody. But if I’m allowed to say my 
say, ‘tis my opinion that victuals have 
mostly less to complain of in that way 
than folks have.” 

‘Poor folks especially,” said John a’ 
Dale. 

‘“‘Come, come, Master John,” laughed 
his host. ‘‘No treason in the King’s 
Head.” 


‘‘Why, to be sure, if loyalty to His” 


Majesty is to be found, I grant you ’tis 
bound to be there,” said John. 

‘‘ Besides,” said Dame Jarvery, with a 
meaning smile, as she replenished the 
guest’s platter, ‘‘walls have ears here- 
abouts.” 
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**And they'll hear no scandal against 
His Majesty from me,” said John, ‘for 
King Jamie has not a truer subject than 
poor tinker John; and here in this mug of 
your good ale, Master Jarvery, I drink to 
His Majesty’s long life and happiness. No 
truer subject, I say, than poor tinker John, 
though I shouldn’t know the king from 
Adam, if he were to cut my head off for 
its? 

‘‘Oh, never fear!” cried Jarvery, burst- 
ing into a laugh of amusement. ‘‘ Cutting 
folk’s heads off is no pastime of King 
Jamie’s. He’d sooner adorn the great 
hall here at Theobalds with a fallow deer’s 
antlers, than London bridge with his sub- 
jects’ heads. ‘That’s fair sport if you 
like,’ says His Majesty.” 

‘‘And the king can say no wrong, as. 
I’ve heard tell,’ said John thoughtfully; 
‘‘but I trow the fallow deer are of another 
mind about the sport of it, pretty creatures.” 
__ * Beshrew thee, Master Tinker!” laughed 

Dame Jarvery; ‘‘but if we come to that, 
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‘tis scarce for you to say much, seeing that 
the very morsel on your platter is a piece 
of a splendid fellow the king’s own arrow 
brought down three days ago in the chase.” 
And John a’ Dale, not finding just the 
answer he would have wished to this, put 
an end to the argument with another 
mouthful of the venison. 

‘‘Is the king still at Theobalds?” he 
asked then, by way of turning the con- 
versation. 

“‘Aye, marry, is he,” said his host. ‘*And 
if he had his choice, I trow he’d not often 
be anywhere else; for he loves the chase. 
Yes, His Majesty is at Thebbles, as we 
call it; and so is his little grace Prince 
Charles.” 

“Talking of grace,” said Dame Jarvery, 
“if you'll give thanks, Matt, I’ll clear the 
board; for Master John a’ Dale’s got to 
settle his lawin’, as I’ve heard the king’s 
Scotch gentlemen call it.” 

‘‘Lawin’!” cried the hospitable host. 
*‘He shall pay no lawin’! Didn’t I bid 
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him sit down a free guest, at our board, to 
eat what cost us nothing?” 

‘‘But the wear and tear of my broiling 
pan,” laughed the dame slyly. ‘‘And if 
you count that nothing, ’tis because you 
know naught of John a’ Dale’s trade. 
Come, John a’ Dale, a bargain’s a bargain, 
isn’t it? And we struck ours before the 
goodman came in, didn’t we?” : 

‘* Aye, truly,” said the tinker, with’ smil- 
ing alacrity. ‘‘So bring out the pots and 
kettles, and I'll soon have ’em sound as 
trivets, I promise you.” 

Now Mrs. Jarvery was as kind a soul as 
any in Middlesex; but that did not prevent 
her from being mightily thrifty. She liked 
to take as well as to give; and John a’ 
Dale, being just such another as herself, 
was no whit behind in his readiness to set 
to work; and so he said: ‘‘The sooner 
the better, dame, if daylight is to be 
saved.” 

And then, hammer and tongs, solder 
and grindstone, the tinker went to his 
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patching up of all Dame Jarvery’s kettles, 
and pots, and knives without handles, and 
handles without knives, and scissors, and 
shovels; and just as at last he was putting 
his tools back into his bag, out came Mat- 
thew Jarvery with his evening pipe in his 
mouth, and a monstrous pair of shears in 
his hand, or more correctly speaking, half 
of a pair in each hand. ‘‘ You’ve put the 
goodwife’s traps shipshape, friend,” he 
said, ‘fand now ’tis but fair you did the 
goodman a turn. I broke these clipping 
the juniper hedge this very morning; and 
there’s no doing another stroke o’ work 
with ’em till they're together again,” he 
went on. 

‘Stands to reason there’s not,” said 
John a’ Dale, as he gravely took the broken 
shears, and crossed them as they should 
have been. ‘‘ But they want half an hour’s 
work, to make a real good job of ’em, for 
they wobble a bit here in the sockets; and 
in ten minutes’’—and he looked doubtfully 
round in the now fast gathering twilight— 
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‘twill be blind man’s holiday. I'll tell 
you what I’ll do, master,” he went on. 
‘*T’m bound, as you know, to Enfield, for 
the fair; and if I’m to keep soul and body 
together in me and mine, to the fair I must 
go; but in a couple o’ days, when ’tis over, 
I'll not fail to come round home this road, 
and make your shears better than the day 
you bought ’em.” 

‘*No, no,” said Jarvery. ‘‘No days 
after the fair for me. There’s a mort 0’ 
work for the shears cut out for to-morrow’s 
doin’; and I want em soon as soon. And 
so look here, friend, the best thing you 
can do is to stop here till morning. The 
goodwife’ll never grudge you a night’s rest 
under the roof o’ the King’s Head. It’s 
had many a worse and some better sleepy 
heads than yours in its shelter, since its 
walls were set up, somewhere nigh a hun- 
dred years ago; and you can be astir by 
dawn, and have the shears mended hours 
before the fun o’ the fair begins. For bein’ 
here, you're there, as one may say. I 
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mean,” concluded Master Jarvery, ‘‘that 
tis but a mile to Enfield town.” 

“If the goodwife’s agreeable to my 
having a night’s lodging here, I am sure 
I am,” said the tinker, ‘‘for I’m weary 
with my trudge; and I take it there won't 
be much room in the town for anybody, 
unless he has a pocketful o’ money, and— 
and that’s not my case anyhow,” added 
poor John a’ Dale. 

Dame Jarvery had nothing to say against 
the plan; and when she had tidied up, she 
brought her distaff into the porch, and sat 
with the two men, while they chatted and 
smoked their pipes; for Matthew Jarvery 
gave his guest some of his tobacco, which 
was a great honour, as the dame laughingly 
told John a’ Dale, since it had been a 
present to Master Jarvery from an old 
friend who was a sailor, and had brought 
it over from the Caribbee Islands in his 
ship. ‘‘’Tisn’t bad, is it?” said Jarvery 
proudly, when the tinker had stuffed his 
pipe with it, and taken a few whiffs. 
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‘Tis fit for an emperor,” said John a’ 
Dale, as he watched the blue smoke fade 
into the calm, clear, summer-night air. 

‘Why, so say I,” said Jarvery; ‘but 
whatever emperors might think of it, the 
king is of another mind. There’s not a 
lord about the court dares take a pull at 
a pipe, if his life depended on’t, unless he 
does it under the rose, as the saying is— 
unbeknown like—for His Majesty says ’tis 
a shame for men to make chimneys 0’ 
their mouths and noses, and has written 
a mighty clever book on the. question. 
But if you ask me, I’m of the opinion, that 
all the writin’ in the world won’t put pipes 
out.” 

‘‘The king’s a wonderful scholar, I’ve 
heard say,” said John a’ Dale, when he 
had taken another long enjoyable draw 
at his pipe. 

‘‘T should think he was,” said Dame 
Jarvery. ‘‘ King Solomon’s self couldn't 
beat him at book learning.” 

“¢ And as mighty a hunter,” said Jarvery. 
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‘‘Nimrod was a poor creature to him, you 
may be sure. ‘Tis a sight for sore eyes to 
see King Jamie in the saddle, on his white 
mare, Blanca.”’ 

John a’ Dale’s eyes were as bright and 
clear as diamonds; but a wistful look stole 
into them at Master Jarvery’s last remark. 
‘Td walk a long day’s march to get a 
sight of su he said. 

‘‘Save us,” ejaculated Dame Jarvery, 
‘the’s naught so much to look at. My 
Matthew there’s a handsomer face any day 
o’ the week.” 

‘*But I’m not lord of three kingdoms,” 
laughed Master Jarvery, well pleased at his 
good dame’s compliment, ‘‘only of one 
King’s Head; and that’s all our work to 
keep in order—eh, wife? But for seeing 
the king, friend,” he went on, ‘‘ while 
you're hereabouts you're likelier than not 
to run up against him.” 

‘‘T hope I shouldn’t be so unmannerly 
as to do that,” said John a’ Dale. ‘Is he 
at Enfield?” he added hopefully. 
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“He’s at Theobalds; as he mostly is, 
when he dares turn his back on London. 
And his little grace is with him, this time 
—Prince Charles, ‘Baby Charles’ as he 
calls him.” : 

‘Think o’ that now,” said John a’ Dale, 
in tones of eager satisfaction. ‘‘ And of 
course if I met him, I should know him in 
an instant, by his gold crown?” 

At this Dame Jarvery laughed outright. 
‘*Save you, friend! You'd know him by 
his moon face sooner. You'll be thinking, 
next, he goes to bed in his crown, instead 
of a nightcap.” 

Master Jarvery at this point of the con- 
versation yawned prodigiously, and tapped 
out the ashes of his empty pipe. ‘‘ Talkin’ 
of moons, and nightcaps,” he said, ‘‘1’m 
ready to tumble into bed, for I’ve been 
busy all day; and I warrant, friend, you'll 
not quarrel with your pillow. Specially 
as you've got to be astir early to-morrow 
morning again,” he added to John a’ Dale. 

‘Indeed you may say that,” replied 
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John, for every bone in his body ached 
with his long tramp; and though the night 
was rarely beautiful, and Lady Moon filled 
his neat little bedchamber with sweet silvery 
light, covering the plaster walls with the 
pretty pattern of the tiny lattice window, 
John a’ Dale’s eyes were too sleepy to 
notice anything; and he was far into the 
land of dreams, before the last bolt of the 


little hostelry door had been drawn by his 
host’s careful hands. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Whipping Boy 


Joun a’ Date had always followed the rule 
of ‘*Early to bed, early to rise”; and 
though it could not be said to have made 
him very wealthy, he was rather wise for 
a poor unlearned tinker. For the matter 
of being healthy, if a good appetite is any 
sign of that, John was certainly not lack- 
ing; and that good appetite was occasionally 
very inconvenient to him. 

‘‘There it is now!” he grunted to him- 
self next morning, as he walked in the 
dewy grass of the Chase soon after dawn, 
to pass the time till sleepy Master Jarvery 
should be stirring, and he could be getting 
to do the shears, which Jarvery had locked 
in the tool shed, and were not to be got at 
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by anybody but himself. ‘‘There it is. 
Hungry again. I feel asif I could eat 

‘‘A horse,” cried a voice with a mourn- 
ful wail. ‘‘ And a horse that’s nae even of 
flesh and blood. Eh! ’tis sair wark! Sair 
wark!”’ 

‘‘Sair wark?” wonderingly echoed. the 
tinker to himself, staring in the direction 
from which the sound proceeded, but un- 
able to see anything for the thick leafy 
screen of tall bracken-twined bramble, 
whose feathery tops almost touched the 
‘lowermost boughs of the gnarled old oaks. 
‘‘That’s not Enfield lingo, nor English of 
any sort, rightly to say; though’t may stand 
for’t ata push. And if I Hist!” and 
then John put his finger on his lips, to 
silence himself; for once more the wailing 
tones broke forth in words not to be dis- 
tinguished for the stifling sobs, which some- 
how made a lump rise in the listener’s 
throat, it reminded him so much of his own 
little children at home, when they were in 
trouble, for the voice was a child’s. 
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Guided by the doleful sounds, John 
pushed forward along a narrow path, half 
lost in the tangle of brushwood, till he 
came to an open space enclosed by trees, 
and carpeted with greensward. . 

There, on a little hillock covered with 
mossy turf, which looked as soft as velvet, 
and overhung a tiny bubbling rivulet, sat, 
or rather half reclined, a little boy of some 
eight or nine years old, crying so bitterly, 
that his tears dropped into the merry 
streamlet as it hurried past. He was a 
pretty boy, for all the grief dimming his 
big blue eyes, and pouting the ripe rosy 
lips very unmistakably indeed; and the 
pale light of dawn gleamed amid his tawny 
yellow curls, till they looked like threads 
of old red gold. 

‘‘Why, how now, little boy?” said Take, 
coming close up to him. 

Startled by John’s voice, the child sprang 
to his feet, and stared at the intruder in 
silence. 

‘¢What’s amiss?” said John. 
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‘’Twas nae miss at a’,”’ replied the little 
lad, rubbing the tears from his eyes with 
his plump fingers, which John noticed were 
very delicately shaped. ‘‘’Twas a hit; and 
mair than ane. Mony mair. Twas a gude 
twal strooks.” 

‘‘Strokes!” said John. ‘‘ Have you 
been having a whipping?” 

** Aye,” replied the little boy, wriggling 
uneasily in his clothes, which were of fine 
cloth, and very elegantly made. 

“Well,” said John, ‘“‘without a whipping 
now and again, little boys could never 
grow to be great men. And I'll venture 
you didn’t have it without a reason.” 

‘«'There was a wee bit reason,” admitted 
the boy. 

‘“‘T thought as much. You’d been a 
naughty boy, I suppose?” 

The child shook his head, with a slight 
smile. ‘‘Ye’re a daft body, an’ dinna 
ken,” he replied. ‘‘I’d dune naething. I 
was just looking on.” 

‘*What’s your name?” 
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“*Mungo Murray.” . 

“* Aye, aye. That’s a Scots name. You're 
from Scotland. The land o’ cakes, eh? 
And what did you come down here among 
the Southrons for?” 

**T didna come,” replied the boy. ‘‘ Not 
of my ain free wull. Naebody asked it. 
But my father and mither were just owre 
pleased to give their consent, when they ° 
were asked. They said I was a lucky lad 
indeed; and ’twas a muckle fine chance for 
me, that wasna to be had every day o’ the 
week for little lads.”’ 

‘¢ What chance?” 

‘*EKh, mon! To be His Highness’s whip- 
ping boy;” and the lad began to wriggle 
afresh, while the tears brimmed up again 
into the big blue eyes. 

‘*But I don’t quite understand,” said 
John. ‘‘ What is a whipping boy?” 

‘¢Ve'd knaw if you was me,” said Mungo, 
a little sulkily. ‘‘A whipping boy’s just 
a whipping boy. When His Highness has 
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‘‘You have to whip him? A little fellow 
like you?” 

“Eh!” smiled Mungo. ‘‘ He’s just my 
size; and I wouldna mitid to try. But that’s 
it: naebody dares do’t; because Charles is 
the king’s son.” 

‘‘ And what’s that to do with it?” said 
the tinker im puzzled tones. 

‘‘And the king can do nae wranfg,; ye 
ken,”’ went on Mungo. a 

‘*Humph!” said the tinker; ‘‘but Charles 
is hot the king.” 

‘¢ Aye, but he may be one o’ these days.” 

‘‘An’ I doubt he’d be no worse a one 
for a taste o’ the birch now and again.” 

‘‘Whist! whist!” said Mungo, casting 
a shrinking glance round. ‘‘There’s ears 
everywhere hereabouts; and they mustn’t 
hear ye talk sae; gude mon.” a 

‘“Nay,” said John, ‘‘but [ve heard 
King Jamie, who is own fathet to the little 
prince, called just another King Solomon; 
and it’s King Solomon’s own self who says: 
‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child’. Aid 


The 
maybe such sparin’ will also be the spoilin’ 
of a good king this bout. If I was lord o’ 
the land, I’d have every back bear its own 
burden, be he prince or beggar; and if 
rods must be kept in pickle for little lads 
at all, I’d lay ’em across the right shoulder; 
for though yours are a good pair enough, 
I warrant they’re not wider than will com- , 
fortably take the cost of your own naughti- : 
ness, eh? Not that I’m sayin’ you look a 
naughtily-inclined little boy. Takin’ you 
as you stand there, I should guess you to 
be good enough, as little boys go; and, for 
all your tears, no coward.” 

‘‘T’m nae coward—in a fair fecht,”’ said 
the child, drying up his last tears. ‘‘ But 
I carena’ for being thrashed for Charles’s 
misdoings; though my father and mither 
say I ought to be proud o’ the distinc- 
tion.” 

‘‘H’m,” said John a’ Dale thoughtfully. 
He was pondering in his mind, whether 
he would have borne to see his own brave, 
merry little Jack sad-eyed and sore, for no 
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naughtiness of his own, for all the distinc- 
tions ever created; and he arrived at the 
conclusion, that he would sooner have suf- 
fered any pain himself first. ‘‘ But then 
I’m not a lord, ’tis true,” murmured the 
tinker to himself; and, giving up thinking, 
he said to Mungo, who was turning slowly 
away: ‘‘Well, I hope there are no more 
rods waiting in pickle for Prince Ch 
that is to say, for you. And talking of 
pickles, is he much of a one?” 

*‘Much of a pickle?” said Mungo. ‘‘I 
dinna ken yer meaning.” 

‘‘Why, I mean, is he a troublesome, dis- 
agreeable boy? Always getting into hot 
water, as the sayin’ goes?” 

‘‘Nae, nae,” replied Mungo, ‘‘he’s ne 
disagreeable; he’s gentle and kind; kinder 
to do with than mony a little lass. But 
I won’t say,” went on the boy, glancing 
round again, and dropping his voice to 
only a loud whisper, ‘‘I won’t say he’s 
not just a bit troublesome and aggravating 
now and again; and he’s unco obstinate. 
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"Twas that brought me my flogging this 
morning.” 

‘*And a bad beginning enough, to such 
a brave summer day,” said John a’ Dale, 
as the loud chorus of the free, happy birds 
began to swell in the growing warmth of 
the full sunshine. 

“‘Ye may say sae,” said Mungo. ‘And 
an unco airly one; for they took me out 
of my bed for the whipping, a haill hour 
before ’twas the proper time to be getting 
astir.”’ 

‘Then the prince was naughty as early 
as he could be,” said the tinker. ‘‘He’d 
ha’ been better employed, if he’d not got 
up so betimes. And I suppose he put left 
leg foremost when he got out of bed. Was 
that it?” 

‘‘T dinna ken,” gravely replied Mungo. 
‘‘But his getting out at a’ was why I was 
punished. His Majesty, ye ken, is a bit 
fearfu’ for Charles’s health; for he’s nae a 
strong lad; and the doctors say he should 
have sleep. But there’s nichts he sleeps 
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but puirly; and through the one that’s 
gane he was unco’ restless; for I sleep in 
the chamber next beside his; and though 
I sleep like a top mysel’, he wakened 
me with his claverin’ aboot his new 
horse.” 

‘Fiore?’ 

‘‘ Aye,” and Mungo’s eyes brightened. 
‘*The horse that my lord of Suffolk brought 
him yesterday for a gift. Eh, my word, and 
a bonnie braw horse it was! Two feet high. 
The biggest you ever saw.” 

‘*The smallest, you mean,’ said the 
puzzled tinker. 

"Nae, nae, mon,” and Mungo burst neat 3 
a right-down merry laugh. ‘‘A toy horse, 
I'd be sayin’. A wooden horse.” 

‘Oh! Aye! Now I understand. Well?” 

‘* Big enough, amaist, to tak’ the twa of 
us together on his back; and a tail that 
sweeps the ground as he goes.” 

‘*And how does he go? On wheels?” 

Mungo nodded. ‘fAnd I was dragging 
him, ye see, with Charles on his back, the 
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haill forenoon, till my arms couldn’t pull 
any longer. Eh, ’twas.a treat! And he’s 
a good-looking beast. At least, he was 
that,” added Mungo. 

‘*Was?” 

‘““Eh?e Yes: Piebald—white, wi’ dark 
brown spots. His only fault, as Charles 
remarked to me last night, the vera last 
thing before we said our ptayers, was, that 
he was a wee bit hard i’ the mouth. ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘he can be broken o’ that: _ I’ve nae 
doubt time’ll break him o’ that.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Charles, ‘it shall; or my name’s not 
Charles Stuart.’ And wi’ that I fell asleep; 
for I was unco weary wi’ dragging the twa 
aboot.” 

Vey 

“‘Nae. ‘Weel! weel!’ say you,” testily 
rejoined Mungo. ‘‘ But it wasna’ weel at 
a’. Forby, as Charles’s tutor was getting 
the birch into what he ca’s guid warking 
order, what suld I see through the. open 
door that leads into His Highness’s room, 
but the wheels o’ the stand scattered a’ on 
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the floor, and the horse lying flat on its 
flanks—dead.”’ 

‘i Deadi* 

‘“‘Aye. There was nae doot o’ that; for 
there, at the ither side o’ the chamber, lay 
the puir beast’s head, broken aff at the 
neck. ‘Eh, eh,’ thinks I, ‘Charles has 
broken his hard mouth wi’ a vengeance; 
and his head alang wi’t, mair’s the pity.’ 
And then I’d nae time for mair thought, 
for squilsh—down came the birch.” 

‘‘And then you came out here to cry?” 
said John a’ Dale. 

‘‘T didna’ ken onybody was astir but me 
and the wee birdies; and they tell no tales 
—though folks say they do. They only 
seem to speer at me, as if they were sorry, 
and say: ‘Never mind; don’t greet, Mungo. 
Don’t greet, greet, greet, so sairly. Ye've 
done nae wrang.’ An’ when they’ve said 
sae to me I always tak’ my heart again, 
and gang back to Theobalds.” 

‘‘Which is not so very far off, I sup- 
pose?” said John a’ Dale. 
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‘‘Eh, mon? Dinna ye ken Thebbles?” 
said Mungo in surprised tones. ‘Weel, 
ye can see’t for yoursel’ onyhow, now, frae 
where ye’re standing. Yon is Thebbles,”’ 
and Mungo pointed through an opening 
in the trees, towards a piece of red wall 
shining in the full morning sunlight. 

John a’ Dale, however, having first 
glanced in the direction to which Mungo 
had pointed, turned his eyes once more on 
the boy. ‘‘I expect now,” he said, ‘that 
you're almost as sorry as his little grace, 
that the horse is come to grief?” 

‘Eh, ye may say that. And Charles, I 
never kenned him greet sae bitterly. But 
the faster his tears fell frae his e’en, the 
faster his tutor let fa’ the strokes o’ the 
birch on me.” 

‘*H’m,” said John a’ Dale. ‘I'd not 
like to offer a hasty opinion, little gentle- 
man; but I’ve a notion your ‘braw’ horse, 
as you call it, is not quite dead. Not as 
dead as a door nail, don’t you know. You 
see,” he went on, as Mungo’s face bright- 
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ened with eager interest, ‘‘all the king’s 
real live horses ard all the king’s mefi 
mightn’t be able to do much for him; and 
of course he'll never be quite the same fine 
animal he was yesterday; but I’ve an idea 
I might be able to do something for him, 
if I saw him. The thing is, how am I to 
see him? I am, as you perceive, only a 
poor shabby-looking sort of fellow; and if 
I were to show myself at the gates of your 
fine Thebbles there, I might be told to go 
about my business. What do you think?” 

“‘] think that’s vera probable,” said 
Mungo gravely, ‘‘for ye’re no’ too weel 
clad,” and once more the little boy’s blue 
eyes scanned poor John’s tawny frieze 
doublet and breeches. ‘‘I’ll tell you what 
Pll do. If yell gie me your word that 
yell bide here a wee . 

‘‘Aye. IT'Il do’t for a wee, as you call 
it; but mind you, I’ve to be in Enfield by 
the time the fair begins.” 

~“*Ehe Listen!” said Mungo, as the big 
gate clock of Theobalds began to Strike. 
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‘Tis but chiming sax o’clock now, and 
I'll be back in a twinklin’ if I’m back at 
a’, and away ran Mungo. 

***T suppose,” mused the tinker, as he 
watched the little boy dart like a hare out 
of sight, ‘fhe means that there’s more than 
a chance of his being whipped again, and 
sent to bed, for playing truant beyond the 
gates of the palace, poor little lad. Well, 
well! Who'd have thought it?” pondered 
John a’ Dale, as he sat down on the hillock 
which Mungo had vacated. ‘‘Who’d have 
thought that the world was not all cakes, 
and ale, and tennis balls, for grand little 
lords, any more than it is for a poor work- 
ing man’s little lads?” 

Then he fell into a brown study in the | 
sweet fresh morning silence, broken only 
by the rippling of the streamlet, and the 
singing of the birds, and the buzz buzz of 
the merry insects. He could not afford, 
however, to indulge very long in that kind 
of thing; and, not believing that Mungo 
Murray would get his chance of returning, 


Z Mungo, but a trifle taller, stood before him, 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Two Locks of Hair 


‘* HERE he is! We've got him!” said both 
the boys in an almost breathless whisper, 
as they hoisted the horse up on to the 
‘tinker’s knees. 

‘* Aye, aye,” said John, ‘‘and a fine beast 
he is too. But where’s his head? We’re 
not much good, the finest of us, without 
our heads, are we?” said John, looking at 
Mungo’s companion, whose rather pale, 
and serious countenance broke into a merry 
smile at John’s notion. 

‘Here it is!”’ said the child, taking the 
toy horse’s head from the breast of his 
silken doublet. And a formidable-looking 
head it was, with a flowing mane of real 
hair, and blood-red, flaming nostrils, and 
grand defiant eyes, showing the whites at 
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the corners, and altogether looking any- 
thing but dead. ‘‘Do you really think 
you can mend him?” added the boy wist- 
fully. 

‘IT make small doubt of it, little sir,” 
said John, pretending to examine the 
horse’s broken neck very closely, but in 
reality eyeing the boy with uncontrollable 
curiosity. He could not for the life of him 
have told you why, but a half-shivery, half- 
loving and pitying feeling crept all over 
him at the sound of the boy’s voice, which 
was at once proud and rather cold, and 
yet somehow sweet and gentle. ‘{’Tis a 
pity His Highness treated the poor horse 
so roughly———” 

‘fl am His Highness,” interrupted the 
boy. ‘‘I am Charles, you know,” he 
added quickly. 

For a moment the tinker was silent. He 
had certainly felt sure that the little boy 
was not an ordinary little boy, take him 
how you might; but—the prince! The 
son of the king, standing here, on the same 
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common green grass, and gazing up so 
beseechingly into his face! Well, there 
was but one thing to do, and that John 
did, the instant he recovered himself. He 
took off his ragged cap, and bowed his 
better than best bow, which the little 
prince acknowledged with his grave, quiet 
smile. | 
‘« As I was saying,” went on Johna’ Dale 
then, ‘‘’tis a pity Your Highness knocked 
the animal about quite so roughly——” 
‘He wouldn't do what I wanted,” said 
Charles a little sulkily. 
‘Maybe he wasn’t sure what you did 
want,” said John. ‘‘ Horses are like most 
folks, and need for us to be considerate, 
and patient with ’em.” 
‘But he’s only wooden,” said Charles, 
recovering his good temper, and laugh- 


ing. 

‘‘ All the more reason for leading, and 
not driving him,” said the tinker. ‘‘It’s 
wonderful what you-—- Saving Your 


Highness’s gracious royal presence—it’s 
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wonderful, I would say, what any of us 
can make others do, with patience.” 

‘¢Shall you need a great deal of con- 
seederation and patience for mending him?” 
said Mungo. ‘‘ Because, you see, if ony 
ane finds us here, we shallna’ get much of 
that oursels. And the punishment I had 
this morning is a trifle to the ane I’ll be 
getting for Charles comin’ ayont the pre- 
cincts.” 

‘‘And I expect they’d about cut off my 
head and stick it atop o’ London Bridge, 
for makin’ one o’ the party,” said John. 

‘¢ They shall not harm a hair of it,” said 
Charles with dignity. ‘‘On the word of 
a prince. Make your mind easy on that 
score. Only put his head on nice and 
tight and strong, so that it will not come 
off again.” 

If John a’ Dale’s mind did not feel quite 
as easy as the young prince desired, he 
felt that he would risk a great deal for so 
gracious-speaking and amiable a little liege- 
lord, to say nothing of the liking he had 
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conceived for Mungo Murray; and it was 
not so much that he feared being dis- 
covered, as for the sake of the two lads, 
that he buckled to his job without loss of 
time. There was no difficulty about this, 
because he always carried a hammer and 
a few loose nails, and scraps of tin and 
wire in his pockets; and these were all the 
materials necessary for making the horse 
himself again, in fact better than he 
had been before, so far as usefulness was 
concerned; since, if the strips of tin he 
strapped across and across the broken neck 
of the horse did not look very sightly, they 
made it tremendously strong. For John 
a’ Dale’s work rarely came undone—he 
always put his soul into what he did; 
and this morning he put his heart into it 
too. 

The two boys stood looking on with 
eager interest, while John hammered, and 
tapped, and twisted the bits of wire in and 
out, after he had neatly fitted the neck to 
the body of the horse. 
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You don’t seem much afraid of being 
missed,” he said presently, as he worked 
on. 
‘‘No,” said the little prince. ‘‘ Most of 
them are still fast asleep, and those that 
are up and about are in the great hall at 
breakfast; and when that is over they have 
to make haste and get ready to follow the 
king to the Chase.” 

‘“‘Does His Majesty hunt to-day?” 

‘‘There is nae day he doesna’ hunt, 
when he’s here at Theobalds,” said Mungo. 

‘‘But the tutor?” said John a’ Dale. 
‘*Won’'t he be seeking you?” 

‘The tutor never fashes his head aboot 
us, till lesson-time; and that’s no till nine 
o the clock. -He’s a’ for his Greek and 
Latin books. Ye'll be for putting on the 
wheels noo. Here they are,” and Mungo 
took the two front wheels, which had broken 
off, from his pocket. ‘‘Eh, but ye can 
handle yer tools brawly!” he went on ad- 
miringly. ‘‘There’s nae a lord aboot the 
haill court could do’t for us. And for . 
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that matter, ’tisn’t muckle o’ onything they 
do, but feast and sleep.” 

‘‘And hunt,” said Charles. ‘‘And 
hawk.” 

** Or twiddle their pinky-white fingers a 
bit amang the strings of a virginal,” said 
Mungo. 

“‘T expect their fingers ’ud be all 
thumbs,” smiled John, ‘‘at this kind o’ 
work. But everyone to his trade, as the 
saying is; and theirs is to be lords and 
fine gentlemen; and it wouldn’t look at 
all well for a fine gentleman to have brown 
horny hands, like a poor tinker.”’ 

** Are you a tinkler?” asked Mungo. 

“*Yes. - Tinkler or tinker, as you please 
to call it. And my name’s John a’ Dale, 
at your most humble service; and my 
home’s away in Essex.”’ 

‘¢Have you got any little boys there?” 
asked Charles. 

‘‘Yes, so please you. One as sturdy a 
lad,” proudly replied John, ‘‘as you’re 
likely to see in a summer day’s journey; 
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just about your own age and size, if I may 
say so, and he has a little sister. And a 
rare tale I shall have to tell ’em when I get 
home again.” 

‘Will they like to hear it?” said Charles 
a little wonderingly. 

‘¢ Aye, I warrant you they will. They'll 
never tire o’'t. I shall have to go through 
it a hundred times.”” And so saying, the 
tinker rose, and setting the horse on the 
ground, gave him a push, and sent him 


along the level greensward. ‘‘And now, 


there’s your horse, little sirs,” he added, 
‘‘as hale and as hearty as ever he was, I 
think you'll find.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed!” delightedly cried both 
children. 

‘*Pull him along, Mungo!” commanded 
Charles. ‘‘I’m going to throw a leg over 
him. Gee! Gee! Gee-up!” he added, as 
he seated himself, and set his heels into his 
steed’s wooden flanks, ‘‘Get on, Mungo!” 
and his voice rippled as gaily as the 
rivulet. 
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But Mungo stood stockstill. ‘‘ Bide a 
wee,” he whispered. 

‘* What for?” demanded the prince. 

**For the lawin’, mon. I’m thinking of 
the lawin’.” 

‘*The what?” said Charles impatiently. 
**Do speak English, Mungo.” 

‘*The chairge, then,’ said Mungo. 
‘‘The tinkler has to be paid for his 
wark.”’ 

Charles’s face fell. ‘‘I forgot that,” he 
said. ‘*And I spent every sixpence of 
my pocket money the hour I had it, the 
day before yesterday; and I shall not have 
any more till next Monday, and this is 
only Wednesday. You must lend me 
yours, Mungo.” 

‘‘] haven’t a bawbee,” said Mungo. 
‘*T put the haill half-croun I got into my 
delft money-pot yesterday forenoon; a’ but 
saxpence, and that went bang to an auld 
beggin’ carl at the palace gate last nicht. 
Eh! my word, what is to be done?” 

And then there was a dead silence; while 
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the two pairs of dismayed eyes looked into 
each other. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked John a’ 
Dale, thinking that, after all, the horse 
was not quite in working order. 

‘‘Matter enough,” said Charles, after 
another moment of hesitation. ‘‘We’ve 
no money.” | 

‘Why, that’s a hard case, to be sure,” 
laughed the tinker. ‘And ’twould be 
harder, I take it, if you needed it; if such 
a thing could happen.” 

. It’s happened the noo,” ruefully said 
Mungo. ‘‘ For ye’ve dune us a gude piece 
of wark; and we've to be paying ye for’t.” 

‘‘Indeed you've to be no such a thing,” 
said John. ‘‘ Not with filthy lucre, least- 
ways. I’d sooner cut off these two hands,” 
he went on, ‘‘than take that for my poor 
service.” 

‘¢Ye’re worthy o’ your hire, gude mon,”’ 
said Mungo. 

‘Nay! If you truly think so, I'll claim 
my reward then,” said John, shyly smiling. 
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~ But we’ve nothing ” began Charles. - 

‘*Naething,” said Mungo. ‘‘ Naething 
in the wide warld ; 

‘‘Faith! you’ve the bravest locks that 
ever shone in a summer day’s dawning. 
Give me, each of you, a little curl of ’em, 
and I shall be the proudest man alive.” 

‘* What would you do with them?” asked 
the prince, with another puzzled smile. 
‘‘Treasure them to my dying day. And 
so would my children, and theirs, and theirs 

after me.” 

‘One would like to be remembered so,”’ 
said the little prince wistfully. ‘‘ Think 
of it, Mungo. Years after we have grown 
to be old, old men. But,” he added, turn- 
ing to Johna’ Dale, ‘‘ have you any scissors, 
John a’ Dale? That’s the difficulty.” 

‘‘Why, ’tis a point settled soon enough,” 
said John joyfully, and whipping out of his 
pocket a pair of scissors, that were only a 
size or two smaller than Master Jarvery’s 
shears. 

‘‘ Nay! you first,” said Charles to Mungo, 


s¢- «John a’ ‘Dale 

who stood aside for his little royal master 
first to pay the willing tribute, ‘‘for your 
hair is prettier than mine. Is it not, John 
a’ Dale? It shines like the deep-red gold 
of my father’s crown; and mine is but 
sombre and sad coloured beside it—like 
storm-clouds.” 

‘And is there no beauty in the storm- 
clouds?” said John, as he took the soft 
waving hair reverently in his hands. ‘‘Save 
us!” he murmured, ‘‘’tis soft as silk. For 
my part, I love the shadows of those same 
clouds, more than all the dazzle of the 
sunniest day.”’ 

Then so carefully and gently the tinker 
severed a lock from beneath the flowing 
curls, that Charles did not know it was 
done, till he saw John a’ Dale smoothing 
it round his finger. 

‘**T did not feel the cold steel touch my 
neck,” he said. 

‘‘And that all the pains and sorrows of 
this troublous life may never touch your 
royal grace sharper than my scissors have 
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now,’ fervently said the tinker, ‘‘ will be 
always the prayer of poor John a’ Dale.” 

‘*T never do have any pains and sorrows,” 
said Charles. ‘‘ Mungo has them for me. 
Don’t you, Mungo?” 

Mungo replied by a wriggle and a nod, 
as he now advanced, and bent his head 
under the shears. 

And then side by side, in the tinker’s 
horny palm, the two locks lay; the burnished 
golden of Mungo’s hair lovingly entwining 
the dusky little tress of his friend. For 
fast friends they were; and John a’ Dale 
thought it a rarely pretty sight, as the two 
boys, once more gratefully thanking him, 
disappeared as they had come, amid the 
green leafy tanglewood; but with the 
difference that the wooden horse, now 
restored to perfect health and activity, 
bowled along, scenting the fresh morning 
air with quivering nostrils, and looking the 
most warlike and fiery steed of his particular 
breed, ever seen. 

Years after, when John a’ Dale was quite 
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an old man, he saw a grand picture, done 
by a famous painter, of Charles, grown to 
be: man and monarch, mounted on a mag- 
nificent caracoling charger, and he thought 
it was a vastly fine piece of work; but 
nothing like so beautiful after all, to his 
way of thinking,- as the happy princely 
little lad, who trundled along with Mungo 
Murray’s valuable assistance, mounted on 
the wooden horse in the glad morning sun- 
shine, leaving him with the two locks of 
hair in his hand. 

“Happy as a king!” murmured John, 
as he pocketed his tools, and turned slowly 
to leave the spot. ‘‘Well! well! May 
happiness indeed be his. But if I was asked 
to make sayings, I’d have it: Happy as 
children at their play!” 


CHAPTER V 
Starting for the Fair 


Wuen John a’ Dale got back to ‘‘the 
King’s Head”, he found he was rather late 
for breakfast, for Master Jarvery and the 
dame were already seated at the well- 
covered board. 

**T thought I’d like a turn in the forest,” 
said John apologetically, as Master Jarvery 
invited him to take his place. John, how- 
ever, had decided that it would be best to 
say nothing of his little adventure. 

‘*Well, well!” laughed Dame Jarvery. 
**'You’re no. slug-a-bed, at all events.” 

‘* And ’tis the early bird that catches the 
worms, as the saying goes,” said his host. 

‘¢T didn’t specially notice them,” smiled 
John. ‘‘But there’s plenty going on in 
the Chase. The whole place has long been 
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astir. Birds singing and rabbits scudding 
about, and grasshoppers skipping, and 
bees buzzing.” 

‘‘ Aye, aye. The creatures don’t need any 
cold-pig doings to waken them,” said the 
dame. 

John had never heard of cold-pig doings, 
for he was only a poor tinker who had not 
received a polite education; but he was 
always ready to learn; and he looked en- 
quiringly at the dame, who laughed merrily. 
‘*Why, cold-pig is a dab and a sprinkle of 
cold water in a slug-a-bed’s face. There’s 
nothing like it for getting ‘em from ‘their 
pillows. But, as I say, you require no 
such cold-water cures for laziness.” 

‘‘No,”’ said his kind host, as he cut a 
huge slice out of the neck of a boar’s head, 
which graced the board in company with a 
leathern jack of ale; for in those days, 
folks drank ale for breakfast; tea and coffee 
not being known. ‘‘That’s more the sort 
of cold-pig for an early riser like him,” and 
having heaped up John’s platter, he poured 
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him out a horn cup full of the ale. ‘I 
warrant he’s as hungry as a hunter. So 
you've been round about the Chase, have 
you? And how do you like the look of 
Theobalds?” he added. 

‘‘Well,” said John a’ Dale, ‘I only 
caught a glimpse of it, as one may say. 
I—” he hesitated, ‘‘I expect I — didn’t 
get so far.” ; 

“‘Far! Why, ’tis little more than a 
stone’s-throw!” said the dame in dis- 
appointed tones; for the Middlesex folks 
were not a little proud of the beautiful 
palace to which King James was so partial. 
‘You'll never be leaving here without 
getting a sight of it, Master Tinker.” 

‘‘ Needs must, I’m afraid,” replied John 
a’ Dale. ‘‘’Tis not what poor folks like, 
but what they must,” he went on, glancing 
at the deepening hues of the sunbeams 
pouring in through the lattice, which told 
that time was getting on. ‘‘ But I’m hoping 
to come home this way when the fair’s 
over; and then I shall get a sight o’ the 
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famous place. And now, Master Jarvery,” 
he added, as he disposed of the last morsel 
of the boar’s head, and set down his empty 
ale cup, ‘‘ what about the shears?” 

‘“They’re ready when you are,” replied 
Jarvery, as he rose, and led the way into 
the tool shed, where the tinker lighted his 
little fire, and fixed his grindstone. And 
before long he had mended the shears, and 
sharpened them ‘‘ within an inch of their 
lives”, as John a’ Dale said; or of some- 
body else’s, as Dame Jarvery said, and bade 
her husband be careful how he used them, 
and see that neither Tray the house dog, 
nor Tib the tabby cat, got putting their 
tails in the way of it. ‘For they’re that 
fond o’ my husband,” explained the dame 
to John a’ Dale, ‘‘that they’re for ever at 
his heels.” . 

Then having made sure that he had set 
every pot and kettle and tool about ‘‘the 
King’s Head” in thorough good repair, 
and heartily thanked his kind host and 
hostess for their generous treatment of him, 
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John set out upon his way to Enfield. Not 
alone, however, this time, but accompanied 
by Master Jarvery, who had a little busi- 
ness to transact at the fair—and also by 
Tray, who bounded on before them at'a 
tremendous pace; to say nothing of Tib, 
who skipped along as far as the end of the 
lane, as if she intended also going to the 
fair. But suddenly she came to a full stop, 
and contented herself with watching the 
others out of-sight; for she had a family of 
three kittens in the basket in the kitchen 
at home—two tabbies like herself, and one 
black, with never so much as a white hair 
about it. And of all the troublesome 
kittens in the world, that black kitten was 
the worst; and being just of an age to 
tumble head first out of the basket, it was 
always doing so, and tempting the others to 
try too. So that Tib could not have really 
gone, if it was ever so; and the three other 
travellers went on by themselves. 

The way Jarvery took his companion 
was past a large. gloomy-looking mansion 
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called ‘‘White Webbs”, and Jarvery told 
John a’ Dale, that it was there the prin- 
cipal conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot 
had met several times, to hatch their 
dreadful plan of blowing up the Parlia- 
ment House at Westminster, a few years 
before. ‘‘ But, as you know,” he added, 
‘‘their knavish tricks were frustrated in 
time; and they were well served for their 
dreadful intentions, by being made to pay 
for them with their own lives.” 

‘Tt was very fearful, all of it,’ said John 
a’ Dale. ‘Surely, even if Master Guy 
Fawkes and his friend Catesby had suc- 
ceeded in their foul attempts, no good 
people of any way of thinking would have 
been anything but wishful to see them well 
punished. To try and destroy a number 
of brave lords, and gentlemen, and honest 
citizens, by a cruel death like that!” 

‘* Aye,” said Jarvery, ‘‘and not the least 
part of it, to my thinking, was the hope 
which they seemed to have had, that the 
dear innocent little princes would be in 
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the Parliament House along with their 
father the king. Think o’ that, John a’ 
Dale. A little lad of five years old, as 
Charles was. But,” went on Master Jar- 
very, ‘‘they didn’t know much of His 
Majesty’s ways, as it showed. For, often 
as not, her grace the Princess, and their 
two graces, Prince Henry and Prince 
Charles, are left at Enfield, or at Theo- 
balds. And so it would have been then.” 

‘‘They are at Theobalds now, I sup- 
pose?” said the tinker. 

“No, only Prince Charles; and a rare 
sweet lad he is, though rather grave-look- 
ing for so young a boy. And it is strange 
why he should be so; for the very breeze 
that sighs is hardly allowed to breathe 
upon him; he is so tenderly guarded, and 
cared for. They keep him, as one may 
say, in a glass case.” 

‘“‘Do they, now?” said John a’ Dale. 
‘And glass cases, being a bit air-tight, 
and stifling, I expect he’d have no objec- 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Lions of Enfield Chase 


Very pretty looked Enfield town, with its 
red-roofed housetops and white church, 
nestled amid the beautiful green fringe of 
the woodlands in the bright sunshine. The 
town was, however, not whither Master 
Jarvery was now going to conduct his 
companion; for the spot where the fair 
was held lay a little beyond, on the road 
to Edmonton, and was called Beggar’s 
Bush Hill, and the nearest way thither, 
was by paths through the Chase. 

*‘ And as we go,” said Master Jarvery, 
**] will show you the lions.” | 

‘‘T didn’t think you had lions,” said 
John a’ Dale, looking rather scared. ‘I 


knew there were hares, and rabbits, and 
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otters, and deer, and all sorts of strange 
birds, and even boars, and perhaps snakes 
and vipers, but I did not think 

‘‘Save you, man!” interrupted Master 
Jarvery, with a laugh that sent the rabbits, 
hidden under the bracken, scudding away 
in affright. ‘*The lions I mean are not 
of the biting kind. Curiosities, don’t you 
know; that’s the sort of lions the Chase 
contains. See, yonder is one of em.” And 
as he spoke they approached a singularly 
desolate - looking spot, overgrown with 
briers and brushwood, amid which peered 
up pieces of broken old wall, while frag- 
ments of stone and aling lay scattered in 
all directions. 

‘Tis a wild God-forsaken-looking spot,” 
said the tinker, gazing wonderingly round. . 
‘‘And of a moonlight night, say, if there 
were really such things as ghosts, ’tis just 
where one might expect to see em; flitting 
along the edge o’ the bit o’ moat there,” 
and John pointed to a patch of stagnant 
water, which gleamed leadenly here and 
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there amid the slimy weeds, almost cover- — 
ing it, beneath a piece of lichen-grown 
crumbling wall. ‘‘I’d not care to take a 
bath there.” 

‘‘Why, no! maybe not,” said his com- 
panion. ‘‘ But ’tis more muddy than deep; 
though I’ll show you where it is deep 
enough;” and passing on by the moat 
wall they came to one angle of the square 
enclosure it formed. Followed by the 
tinker, Master Jarvery turned in by an 
opening which had once probably been a 
gate, and pointed to a black-looking hole 
in the ground, partially concealed by 
brambles, and overshadowed by an old 
oak tree, whose crooked half-bare arm 
stretched forth as if to save the hollow 
trunk from falling prone. 

‘‘That is a well,” said Jarvery; ‘‘and 
though there are no ghosts here at Camlet 
Moat—as the place is called—any more 
than I expect there are anywhere else in 
the world, wild tales enough are told, of 
what has happened here in old times. The 
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famous Earls of Essex owned the house 
once.” | 

‘‘T see no house,” said John a’ Dale, 
looking round. : 

‘‘ Because there’s none to be seen, man,” 
said Jarvery. ‘‘But there was one once; 
and a fine place it was too, standing in the 
middle of the ground here. But, as I tell 
you, the last earl who owned it was sus- 
pected of treason, and hid himself from the 
men who came to take him prisoner, in the 
hollow of this oak tree; and somehow he 
slipped into the well, and was drowned; 
for they say ’tis bottomless. That’s one 
tale.”’ 

‘‘And a gruesome one too,” shuddered 
John a’ Dale, drawing a pace back from 
the well’s brink. 

‘‘But the favourite tale is, that a big 
iron chest full of treasure lies at the bottom 
of the well.” 

John scratched his dark locks thought- 
fully. Ifthe well was bottomless, he could 
not quite see how that could be; but he 
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only said: ‘‘Why doesn’t somebody pull 
the chest up?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Master Jarvery, ‘I’ve 
often thought of that myself.” 

‘*Then, why haven’t you done it your- 
self?” said John. 

Master Jarvery’s good-humoured face 
gathered a puzzled sort of look. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m not certain,” he replied, ‘‘that I should 
quite care for the job.” 

‘*T expect that’s what everybody thinks,”’ 
said John. ‘‘And everybody’s business, 
as we know, is nobody’s business, and 
never gets done.”’ | 

‘¢ And after all,” said Jarvery, his face 
clearing up a little, ‘‘wealth doesn’t always 
bring happiness, you know.” 

‘‘Not knowing, I can’t say, of course,”’ 
said John a’ Dale. ‘‘But the treasure 
down the well would be treasure - trove, 
wouldn’t it? Treasure found, so to speak. 
And I think I have heard that treasure- 
trove doesn’t all belong to the finder; but 
part to the owner of the ground ’tis found 
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on; or to the king, or somebody of that 
sort. And I’d do a great deal for King 
Jamie, but I’m not prepared to say I’d risk 
myself down that dark hole for all the kings 
that ever lived, eh?”’ 

“No,” said Master Jarvery, as he turned 
from the gloomy spot. ‘‘And I suppose 
that’s how it has come about, that every- 
one decides to let well alone.” 

And so the two jogged on, till, before 
long, they reached a deep cutting in the 
greensward, in which labourers were at 
work with pickaxe and mallet, and which 
wound on and on, through the trees as far 
as eye could reach. 

That, Master Jarvery explained to 
John a’ Dale, was the new river, which 
worthy and generous-minded Sir Hugh 
Myddelton was causing to be made, at 
his own expense, for the benefit of the 
Londoners and folks of Middlesex, who 
sorely lacked for good pure water; and 
good and pure the water would be, for 
it was to be supplied by the clear springs 
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of Amwell, and Chadwell, in Hertford- 
shire. 

‘“‘A brave present to London town,” 
said John a’ Dale, as he paused to watch 
the men at their work. ‘‘They go at it 
with a right goodwill. Don’t they?” he 
said. 

“One couldn’t but choose to do so,” 
said Jarvery, ‘‘for such an employer.”’ 

‘*He’s rich, I'll warrant,” said John, 
still watching the labourers. 

‘“*Of course he is,’ replied Jarvery. 
‘*He couldn’t do it if he wasn’t. Sir 
Hugh, as you know, is a goldsmith; and 
has made a mint o’ money.” 

‘* And that’s the way he’s putting it to 
account. To benefit his fellow creatures. 
It must be very nice to be rich.” 

‘*T expect it is,’ assented Jarvery. 

‘‘He’s one of those the Scripture story 
tells of, who had some golden talents, and 
he went and put them to use, so that they 
brought forth many fold. And his lord 
said to him, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
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servant.’ That must have been a sweet 

sound in the servant’s ears.” 

‘‘] warrant you so,” said Jarvery, as 
_ they trudged on once more, and soon 
found themselves in the road, which was 
crowded with carts and show wagons, and 
people of all sorts making for the fair. 

The caravan folks had been busy over- 
night, and had now pretty well rigged up 
their shows. Each, of course, had the 
finest thingto be seen that the world had 
ever known. Here, the portraits of the 
fattest lady and the leanest man smirked . 
from their huge flapping canvases; while 
opposite, the fattest man and the leanest 
lady bade them look to their laurels. The 
learned pig was heard discussing his break- 
fast with a contented grunt; but never so 
much as the tip of his tail was permitted 
to show itself to the inquisitive first arrivals 
on the ground. 

Then there was Cheap Jack, popping 
about blithe as a linnet, in his cart, be- 
dight with penknives, and skewers, and 
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smart boxes full of the wonderful ointment, 
which cured every bodily ill and ache under 
the sun, and watches that would ‘‘go when 
you carried them”’, and a hundred other 
indispensables. Chapmen on foot were 
opening their packs. Women with plump 
brown cheeks, and smartly beringed hands 
to match, were pinning up their wares in 
the open booths; and already a sprinkling 
of lads and lasses were longingly eyeing 
the ribbons, and laces, and glass brooches, 
and buckles, and perfumed washballs, 
while thrifty farmer’s wives, basket on 
arm, handled and tapped the delft pans 
and pitchers, and tin saucepans, and 


.. wooden milking pails and stools, which 


you could buy at Beggar's Bush Fair 
about- as cheap and good as you were 
likely to do anywhere. 

Last, not least, were the straw bonnet 
and basket girls, from Luton and Dun- 
stable, who always did a thriving trade 
at the neighbouring fairs; and no wonder, 
for the bonnets were serviceable and pretty 
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as heart could wish, wanting nothing but 
a knot of cheery-coloured or sky-blue 
ribbon to make them perfect. 

As everybody was talking at once, there 
was a fine confusion of tongues, which was 
mingled with a deafening clatter of ham- 
mering, and the bang and clash of drums 
and cymbals, and the squeak of fifes and 
fiddles tuning up. In fact, the hubbub was 
so great, that it was all the work of Master 
Jarvery and John a’ Dale, just come out 
of the peaceful Chase, to know what they 
were doing. John a’ Dale, however, hav- 
ing paid his standing, as it was called— 
which was a small sum for the right to 
drive his trade within the fair boundaries 
—took up his place near a merry-go-round, 
which was just starting with its first load, 
on its delightful journey to Nowhere. 

He had scarcely opened his leathern 
budget of tools, and settled himself, when 
from between one of the long lines of 
booths, up ambled a hobby horse. Very 
strange creatures were these hobby horses. 
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They had, as a rule, wicker bodies, and 
besides a pair of make-believe legs painted 
each side of the saddle, they had two legs 
in the middle of these bodies, just beneath 
the saddle, which usually were encased in 
breeches, and stout russet leather boots. 
In short, like the Centaurs of old Grecian 
lore, they were a combination of horse and 
man. When going into action, the man 
used to jump into a hole in the horse’s 
wickerwork body, made in the saddle part 
of his back, and then he hitched up the 
body round his own loins, fastening it 
there securely by straps. Then horse and 
rider, if he could properly be so called, 
were ready to rush forward on their wild 
career; and a mighty fine sight to see too. 
Tossing head, and flowing tail, and the 
rider looking as unmistakably part of the 
horse as a clever rider ought to appear. 
As to any joins, the saddlecloths—usually 
made to almost sweep the ground—con- 
cealed them. 

The hobby horse who now came caper- 
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ing up to John a’ Dale rather wobbled, 
and his head hung all awry. ‘Here, 
Master Tinker,” said the rider. ‘* This 
buckle has broken off the strap. Will 
your tools set it right?” 

‘‘T warrant you they shall,” replied 
John, smiling a little to himself, to think 
that the hobby horse was the second 
quadruped he had been called upon to 
doctor that morning. ‘‘At least, no—not 
a quadruped exactly to say,” pondered on 
John a’ Dale, as he busily hunted in his 
wallet for another buckle; ‘‘for quadru- 
peds are four-footed beasts. And though, 
to be sure, this is a mighty fine animal 
but, the strap and buckle now being set 
right, his cogitations came to an end. 
‘‘ There, you are, master,” he said; ‘‘he’ll 
not shy now. And a groat is my charge.” 

‘‘ Thanks, friend,” and, paying the price 
of the repair, the hobby horse ambled 
grandly away, his magnificent golden- 
starred, sea-green silk saddlecloths flow- 
ing in the wind. 


Se CHAPTER VII 
- The Royal Hunt 


Joun’s work was, however, not by any 
means done; for only a few minutes passed, 
and then a goodwife brought him a couple 
of pairs of scissors to grind. 

Master Jarvery left him at this job. “I'll 
bid you: Godspeed now, friend,” he said, 
‘*for I want to buy a donkey, and one or 
two other odds and ends for my dame. So 
fare you well, and don’t forget to look in 
at ‘the King’s Head’ the next time you’re 
by our way.” 

Then, whistling to Tray, who was running 
in and out after the well-known fashion of 
dogs at a fair, he turned to go. 

‘“Nay, I'll not forget, and thank you 
heartily,” called the tinker after his kind 
new friend. ‘‘ Here you are, good folks!” 
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he went on. ‘‘Tink a tank! Knives to 
grind! Scissors to mend! Pots and kettles 
to mend! Tink atank! Tank, tank!” 

And so he added his contribution to the 
hubbub of the fair. Fortunately the day 
was lovely; and all the world and his wife 
flocked to the festivities. Busy as his 
hands could be was John, till sundown; 
and by the time the caravan and booth’ 
folks began to swing up their lanterns 
and rush candles, John a’ Dale had quite 
a small fortune of groats and pennies in 
his pouch. 

He was not very much a man for what 
are called ‘‘sights”, and when at last the 
business part of the fair began to be pretty 
well over, and people were crowding to 
the shows, John a’ Dale put up his tools, 
and took a look round. ‘‘I don’t think 
I care for those lean and fat kine,” he said 
to himself, glancing at the caravans con- 
taining the marvellous specimens already 
mentioned. But the voice of the learned 
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his tent, did tempt him; and he turned in, 
after paying his entrance fee, which he did 
not regret; for the pig’s performance was 
very wonderful, and his spelling with the 
counters, and ability at multiplication and 
subtraction, were extraordinary, while his 
addition was as good. 

“It took a deal of practice to make him 
as perfect as that, I'll warrant,” thought 
John, as he turned out with the rest of the 
audience, to make way for the fresh comers; 
and he put the remembrance of the learned 
pig’s docility and cleverness away in a 
corner of his brain, to bring out to his 
children, along with his other traveller’s 
tales, when he should get back to St. 
Osyth’s; for he thought Master Piggy a 
pattern. 

Then, in the starlit dusk, John a’ Dale 
took his way down into Enfield town, 
where he found a lodging at a neat quiet 
alehouse, and enjoyed his frugal supper of 
bread and cheese very much; though not, 
of course, quite as much as that pleasant 
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meal of the previous night, which he felt 


would always be a fair green spot in his 
workaday toilsome life. Neither did he 
rest so softly, or so profoundly; for his 
sleep was haunted by dreams, though plea- 
sant ones enough. For to a queer jum- 
bling sound of horses’ hoofs, and the rush 
of clear rivers, and the squeak and grunt 
of fifes and trumpets and pigs, there came 
and went visions of sweet child faces, which 
were those of Mungo Murray and little 
Prince Charles; and yet somehow they 
were not theirs, but the sunburnt faces of 
his own little children in his far-away vil- 
lage home. 

Next morning, the tinker was again up 
betimes; and did quite as good a trade as 
on the first day of the fair. He counted 
his earnings, as the afternoon drew to a 
close, and found that if he went very care- 
fully to work he should be able to buy a 
piece of dark-blue grogram for his wife, to 
make her a new gown, which she had long 
needed; for her old one was very old in- 
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deed, and was much more composed of 
neat patches and darns than of the original 
stuff. Ah! how her kind tired eyes would 
brighten with pleasure, when she should 
open the parcel; especially when she should 
also see the new boots for little Jack, and 
the stout pair of shoes for little Joan, which 
that parcel was to contain. 

Having made these purchases, John a’ 
Dale bought a chap-book for Jack, who 
promised to be a fine scholar one of these 
days. The chap-books were all of them 
very tempting; but, only intending to buy 
one, John chose the wondrous ballad of 
‘Chevy Chase”, which had two beautiful 
pictures. Then for Joan he bought a 
pretty little broom of a poor Dutchwoman; 
who wore a short blue cotton gown, and 
a coloured handkerchief tied over her head. 
He crowned all with a gilded gingerbread 
dog, which was large enough to break into 
several pieces, and be a taste for every- 
body; for, of course, nobody ever went to 
a fair without bringing away from it a 
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piece of gilt gingerbread. You had better 
stay at home, if you did not do that. 

By the time he had completed these pur- 
chases, it was far too late in the day to 
think of starting on his homeward road; 
and, besides, although he was very anxious 
to get home again—for he rarely stayed 
away so long at a time—he was also very 
anxious to get a sight of King James’s 
palace of Theobalds. That is to say, of 
course, the outside of it; for poor people 
very seldom have a chance of making 
closer acquaintance with kings’ houses, 
than what a peep through the iron gates. 
or over the garden walls may afford them. 
Master Jarvery had, however, told him in 
the course of their chat, that quite a good 
view of Theobalds was to be had from a 
certain point of the highroad skirting the 
Chase; but John a’.Dale had come up by 
way of Chingford, which was not near this 
point; so that, as it had turned out, he 
had been more than once almost within a 
"stone’s throw of the palace, and yet had 
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scarce, as he said, ‘‘set eyes on it”. He 
decided, therefore, to stay at Enfield for 
the night and to start early next day. 

It was about six in the morning, accord- 
ingly, when he left the town. And, pass- 
ing through the churchyard, he took a 
turning which led him round by the fringe 
of the Chase, which was dotted here and 
there with cottages and farmsteads. Luck 
seemed to have turned for the tinker, for 
at the second cottage he passed, the good- 
wife came to the door, and bade him: do 
a mending job for her. And lo! at the 
very next cottage the same thing happened 
again; and so on, at several more cottages 
and farmhouses. ‘‘ Well, well,” said John, 
as he tapped and tinkered away, ‘‘it never 
rains but it pours; and the more the 
merrier for me!” 

By the time he left the last cottage be- 
hind him, and found himself well into the 
forest, the sun was at its highest in the 
sky. How beautiful the forest was—so 
calm and stil and peaceful to the tinker’s 
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senses, wearied with the dust and noise of 
the fair; and how soft to his tired feet the 
thick mossy turf felt, after his tramp along 
the hard road. 

He could not choose but fling down his 
budget and parcel of fairings, and throw 
himself beside them under a spreading oak 
tree, where he lay for a good while with 
his head resting on his hands. His face, 
upturned to the gently waving boughs, 
caught glimpses of the deep-blue sky, 
flecked here and there with little shimmer- 
ing, swiftly-sailing clouds. So long and 
still he lay, that the woodland creatures 
around him grew forgetful of his presence, 
and renewed their revels which his first 
appearance had interrupted. Their pro- 
ceedings so diverted John a’ Dale, that 
more than once it was all he could do, 
not to burst out laughing; but he con- 
trived, by immense self-control, to lie quiet | 
as a mouse. 

Quiet asa mouse! Well, well, but what 
about the little fellow in the brown coat, — 
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who came spinning along out of the hollow 
pollard oak yonder, right up to John’s 
parcel of fairings, and inspected it all 
round with his bead-like eyes? Did he 
smell the gilt gingerbread? wondered John. 
It was quite possible, certainly; but all he 
said, as he whisked off again, much as he 
had come, was ‘‘Cheep! cheep! cheep!” 

‘which John considered very civil of him, 
“and a proof that he was as intelligent and 
discerning as he looked. 

Scarcely had Master Mouse disappeared, 
than blob! right down on John’s nose, fell 
the cup of an acorn, which a grey squirrel 
was nibbling high up overhead among the 
green boughs. What a happy busy pretty 
creature he looked, half-lost in the fluffi- 
ness of his own lovely tail! As all the 
birds were singing at once, John a’ Dale 
was only able to gather that they were 
enjoying themselves vastly; and that they 
considered the world they were in very 
beautiful, and the best of all possible 
worlds to live in. 
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In the brief intervals of their chorus, 
John a’ Dale caught the croaking of frogs 
from a reedy pool a little way off. What- 
ever John’s opinion of the sounds might 


be, the frogs evidently thought it mightily - 


fine music, or they would not have kept on 
at it as they did. Then look which way 
he might, up popped rabbits’ heads in all 
directions amid the spreading bracken. 
For a moment the little creatures would 
sit bolt upright, flicking their flap ears, 
then away they scudded, no doubt to 
give a look in at their burrows, just 
to make sure their little families were all 
right, and no wicked weasels hanging 
about. 

Ha! What is that? And drawing him- 
self into as small a compass as possible, 


and turning all gooseflesh, John looked. 


again, for in a rut, just where his wallet 
lay, he saw something glitter among the 
last year’s leaves half-filling the rut. Next 
instant, a snake gradually wriggled itself 
into the sunshine. Then John laughed at 
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his own fears, as he watched its shining 


grey satin body glide out of sight; for the 
snake was only of the harmless sort, which 
wise farmers regard as more friends than 
foes, and which hurt nobody but the ver- 
min that infest hay ricks and barns where 
grain is stored. Even had it been a little 
wriggling viper, with a broad flat head like 
the ace of spades on a playing card, John 
would soon have recovered himself; for 
even venomous vipers only attack when 
they are attacked, or think danger threatens 
them. 

As to the smaller fry of those wood- 
land inhabitants, John a’ Dale could have 
watched them for many an hour. The 
bees buzzing in the wild honeysuckle, and 
sipping the sweets of the last of the dog- 
roses; the bold dragon-fly darting hither 
and thither in his brilliant armour, the 
gnats dancing their endless jig, up and 
down, to and fro, in mid-air; and how 
long he would have lain stretched there 
on the greensward, it is impossible to tell, 
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if he had not been startled by a sudden 
rustle and creak of the ferns and brambles, 
and a loud panting breath, and next’ in- 
stant a huge fallow deer rushed past him, 
and as quickly was out of sight. 

Ah! how handsome he looked with his 

beautiful dark eyes gleaming, and his great 
branching antlers! But all happened ina 
moment, then there fell a dead silence; for 
the birds’ song was hushed, and not a 
creature was to be seen in the oak glade 
but John. He started to his feet; and 
scarcely was he upon them, than a loud 
tanta-ra-ra! sounded close at hand; and 
through the trees he saw the gleam of 
scarlet and green, and all sorts of brilliant- 
coloured raiment, and a group of fine gentle- 
men and huntsmen mounted on horseback 
dashed into the bracken, trampling it down 
ruthlessly. 
- * Fellow!” cried they all, seeing the 
tinker, who stood staring open-mouthed at 
the breathless eager company. ‘‘ Has the 
deer passed this way?” 
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From sheer astonishment, John did not 
answer directly. 

“‘Quick!” impatiently cried a huntsman. 
‘*Can’t you speak?” 

‘“‘Where’s your tongue, sirrah?” de- 
manded one of the youngest of the fine 
gentlemen, whose hair and beard were 
curled alarmingly tight, and whose musk- 
scented clothes spread their heavy perfume 
all round him. ‘‘You have a tongue, I 
suppose?” he added pertly. 

John a’ Dale still hesitated. ‘At least 
as civil a one as yours, young gentleman,” 
he said at last, quietly and slowly, for the 
twofold reason that he did not care for the 
young gentleman’s manner of addressing 
him, and also that he had not decided 
whether he should reveal the secrets of the 
deer, who had looked a far nobler animal 
than some of these curled and scented 
persons who were bent on running him 
down to his death. ‘‘ Yes,” he added at 
last; ‘‘I believe I did notice something of 
the kind pass.” 
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_ “Something of the kind!” indignantly 
cried another of the party. ‘‘Don’t you 
know a fallow deer when you see one? — 
Which way did the beast take?” 

‘* Nay,” said the tinker in dull stupid 
tones, and pointing in two opposite direc- 
tions of the glade. ‘‘If ’twasn’t that road, 
‘twas the other one. But to tell you the 
truth, gentlemen, I was half-asleep when 
he sprang past; and——”’ 

**Come!” angrily cried another rider, as 
he touched up his horse. ‘‘ We waste time 
talking to this clod. Hark, forward.” 
Tanta-ra-ra! Tanta-ra-ra! and at the blare 
of the bugle, away they tore, helter-skelter. 

‘« Hi, fellow!” called the hindmost horse- 
man, who wore a band embroidered with 
a crown on his arm, and looked like a 
servant of a grand sort. ‘‘If you can’t tell 
us anything of the deer, have you perchance 
seen anything of the king?” 

‘“‘Save us!” ejaculated John in awed 
tones. ‘Not I, fair sir.” 

‘“‘H’m,” said the questioner. ‘‘ We 


3 raed | ies first on ; Hour Tees. H 
haven’t seen the ghost of him since.’ 

the man hurried after the others. = 
“Eh! Eh!” murmured John a’ Dale, a 


” 


as he listened to the thud of the horses’ 
feet upon the grass. ‘‘That’s the court 
out hunting is it? I thought their feathers 
were mighty fine; and my young Lord 
Macaw, who had left his manners at home, 
was the smartest of the lot. Well, well,” 


‘pondered the tinker, as he shouldered his 
load, and trudged:on, ‘‘here’ll be another — 
brave tale to tell when I get back to St. — 


Osyth’s.” And he trudged on, till, before 


he was aware, he came once more in sight 


of Camlet Moat. 


Then 


i 
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CHAPTER VIII 
What Happened at Camlet Moat 


Tue hunting party had made a very gay 
picture in the quiet green glade; and John 
a’ Dale kept imagining it over and over 
again to himself, as he plodded onward. 
‘Yes, I’d not have missed it for the price 
of half a day’s work. I never saw such a 
sight before; and I doubt I shall never see 
its like again, if I live to be ever such an 
old, old man. Very fine truly; but I’d 
have given it all for a glimpse of King 
Jamie himself; so I would. Only a 
glimpse Grace be good to us! What's 
that?” 

John a’ Dale, as he uttered these last 
words, came to a standstill with a jerk, and 
stood staring with horror-rounded eyes, 
and his face grown chalky white, at an 
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object, or rather two objects, which were 
sticking up in the broad, shallow-looking 
pool coated with weed, and surrounded 
with a thick fringe of reeds and rushes. 
Very conspicuously against the green 
growth the two objects showed, being of 
a bright cinnamon colour, shading off at 
the ends into tan, and looking like nothing 
so much as a pair of legs, heels upwards, 
which in fact was what they were. 

John a’ Dale, as he ran forward, had just 
time to notice that the legs were shapely 
ones, cased in fine silken hose, and the 
boots, which were of excellent leather and 
fine make, were furnished with spurs. _ 

‘“‘Hi!l Hillo! Archie! Steenie, mon! 
Lend a hand here. I'll be stifled. Lend 
a hand!” cried a voice from the reeds. 
And then the legs went to work, flounder- 
ing and kicking so lustily, that with all 
John’s struggles to obtain a firm grasp of 
the booted ankles, he only succeeded after 
he had himself tumbled sprawling his length 
along the muddy brink of the pond. 
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The legs, as John had properly enough 
supposed, belonged to a body and a head; 
but the man he had thus rescued from his 
disagreeable and dangerous plight was so 
smothered in mud and slime, that it was 
impossible to see what sort of person he 
was. Neither, for that matter, was the 
tinker himself in much better case, and — 
they both sat down upon the clean dry 
grass, exhausted with the struggle, and 
stared at each other. 

The stranger was the first to speak. 
‘‘1’m muckle obleeged to ye, friend,” he 
said. ‘‘Ye did me a gude turn.” 

‘*Don’t mention it,” said John, still 
spluttering a bit, with the mud bath he had 
had. ‘‘ Howin theworld did you tumble in?” 

**Hout! tout! mon! I didna tumble in. 
’Twas the uncanny beastie I was riding 
shied at a jack-fish, that popped up his 
big ugly nose oot o’ the pool, and flung me 
in—head first.” 

‘Lucky you fell soft,” said John. ‘‘ But 


where’s the horse?” 
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Se babe aye, ions awa. 
- like a mad thing,” said ns stranger, w ; 
appeared to John a very gentlemanly per- 
oo son, and had hands as white and elegant — 
as a lady’s, as John observed when with — 
— some difficulty he pulled off his gloves, and — 
began to wring the water from his hair and _ 
beard. He might have been of John’s own _ 
age, and had a good-natured face, with — 
eyes that had a trifle of cunning in them. — 
‘‘T shouldn’t wonder he’s a court man,” — 
thought John to himself, ‘‘and belonged — 
to the hunting party. He's from Scotland, q 
anyhow.” 4 
‘‘Did you belong to the hunting panel _ 
I’ve seen?” the tinker said aloud. 
‘* What hunting party?” ; 
‘‘The royal one, if I’m not mistaken, 
that’s after a fallow deer.” 4 
‘‘ Have they come up with him?” eagerly a 
asked the REA AgOR: 4 
‘I can’t say,” said John. “’Tis me 4 
thanks to me, if they have; for I told ’em 
nothing of the way he went, though I could 
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ha’ done it. You see,” he added, ‘I 
hav’n’t much notion of shedding blood for 
the sport of a pack of empty-heads.” 

**So you gave the deer his chance, did 
ye?” said the stranger. 

**Yes. Were you of the party?” 

**No, no,” said the stranger; ‘‘ why did 
you think I was?” ; 
“Well, you look like a gentleman. 
Anyhow,” went on John, as the stranger 
smiled a little, ‘‘ quite as much of a one as 
any of that party did. And you've hand- 

some clothes.”’ 

‘Eh! but handsome clothes don’t make 
a gentleman.” | 

‘Not without the manners,” said John, 
who did not forget that the stranger’s first 
word, when he had been able to speak, 
had been one of thanks for his good 
office. ‘* But I really don’t see why you 
mightn’t as well be Lord Somebody as 
not.” 2 
‘“¢Well, I’m not; and cannot see that 
I’ve much chance of being one,” said the 


stranger merrily. - If that 
_ faction to you.’ 


‘It was rather Hae to Johna’ paced 4 
who had not the vaguest notion of the 4 


proper way to talk to high-born folks. — 
“Yes,” replied he, ‘it would be aimee 


as bad as having to speak with the king - q 


himself.” 


Again the stranger’s eyes twinkled mer- — 


rily. ‘‘ By the way,” he said, ‘‘ talking of 
the king, was he with the party you saw 


in the glade? But, perhaps, you don’t 


know.” 

“Marry! TI hope I should know a king 
if ] saw one.” _ 

‘* How would you?” 

“‘Nay. He’d be grander and handsomer 
than all the rest; though I’m told he 
doesn’t always wear his gold crown, as 
I supposed he did. But if you ask if His 
Majesty was with the party, I can tell you 
for certain that he was not, because they’d 
lost him somehow.” 

‘‘Eh! eh! Lost him, had they? I ex- 
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pect now, they were in a fine state about 
that?” said the stranger, whose Scottish 
way of speaking seemed to drop more and 
more away, with the water he was wringing 
from his clothes, and only cropped up here 
and there. 

‘‘No,” said John. ‘‘They didn’t seem 
particularly to mind. They were thinking 
a great deal more, I fancy, of the poor 
beast they were after, and whose scent they 
seemed to have lost. The whole posse of 
’em asked if I’d seen the deer; but only one 
lackey fellow stopped behind for a minute, 
to ask me if I’d seen the king. And he 
only asked it—anyhow, as one may say.”’ 

“¢ Anyhow?” 

‘‘ Well, it seems they’d missed him on 
Four-Tree Hill, wherever that may be; 
and hadn’t ‘seen the ghost of him since’, 
That’s what the man said.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the stranger, a slight 
frown darkening his face. ‘‘It’s no thanks 
to their attentions to him that they won't 
see it. Ghaist, forsooth! that’s a braw 
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manner to talk. I'll be getting hotne, I 
think. If I knew the best way of pro- 
ceeding,” he added; ‘‘ but it’s a longish bit 
from here to—from here.” 

‘‘ Where do you live?” said John a’ Dale. 

‘Well, nae so far from Theobalds.” 

‘¢Think o’ that!” cried John in pleased 
tones, for he had taken a liking to the 
stranger. ‘* That’s just the very road I’m 
going myself; for I want to get a sight 
o the king’s palace. I’m a stranger in 
these parts. A poor travelling tinker, as 
you see,” and he pointed to his wallet, 
‘‘and my home’s in the Essex Marshes; 
and I'd like to tell my little lad and lass at 
home, about the beautiful palace, for they 
say ‘tis the finest place in the world.” 

‘Tis nae sae bad,” said the stranger; 
‘fand the inside’s as snug as the out- 
side’s handsome—sae I’ve been tauld, that 
is, 

‘‘Oh, I don’t expect to see the inside!” 
said John wistfully. ‘‘ Palaces’ insides are 
not for poor tinkers’ eyes. And as for see- 
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ing King Jamie himself, though ’twould 
make me a proud man to lift this old cap 
in his royal presence, and say God bless 
him to his own face, I can’t look for every- 
thing; and when I think that I’ve actu- 
ally set eyes on his little grace, Prince 
Charles i 

The stranger looked up quickly. ‘‘When?” 
he demanded. eee 

‘‘The day before yesterday. Aye, aye, 
you may stare, friend,’’/ proudly continued 
John. ‘‘And what'd you say, if you knew 
I’d spoke with the dear child; for after all 
he’s but that, king’s son though he be—as 
simple and sweet and brave-spoken as my 
own.” 

‘‘ Spoken with him, have ye? How came 
that, gossip?” 

“Aye, spoken with him, and with his 
little friend, the poor whipping boy.” 

‘‘Hey-day! Yes, Mungo Murray, the 
young scapegrace.”’ 

‘‘Scapegoat, you mean,” laughed John 
a’ Dale. ‘‘A rare pretty pair. But ’twas 
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the whipping boy I saw first—in the wood. 
He’d been getting a beating.” 

“Aye, aye. For his deservings, nae 
doubt.” 

‘*No, for his little grace’s, seemingly.” 

‘‘Eh! well. And that’s all in his day’s 
work, I believe,” laughed the stranger. 

‘‘Now, ‘tis a bad day’s work then. It 
is a sin and a shame to whip the wrong 
boy.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined the stranger; 
“but lads are never the worse for a whip- 
ping now and again.” 

*‘T’m not for disputin’ that with you,” 
replied John a’ Dale; ‘‘but if I was His 
Majesty, I’d have each back bear its own 
burden; and begin with my own, and my 
son’s.”’ 

‘‘Humph!” cried the stranger. ‘‘’Tis 
a pity Blanca can’t hear your wise dis- 
coursing.” 

‘‘Blanca. Who’s she?” 

‘‘My jade of a mare, that flung me into 
the pool. Foul befall her! I wonder what 
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has become of her. In her stable by this 
time——” 

‘* Nay,” interrupted John a’ Dale, whose 
eyes had been for some minutes attracted 
by something white moving slowly about — 
in the thicket. ‘‘If I don’t mistake, there’s 
your horse.” 

The stranger uttered an exclamation of 
delight, as a handsome white horse, saddled 
and bridled, came full into sight, cropping 
the sweet green grass as she approached, 
with an innocent air of boundless enjoy- 
ment. At sight of her master, she lifted 
her beautiful head, and stood perfectly 
still, as if waiting for him to mount. 

The next moment he was in the saddle. 
‘‘Tf yell promise to play nae mair such 
tricks, Blanca,” he said, ‘‘I’m not for say- 
ing I'll no forgie ye this once. For the 
jack beastie gave ye sair provocation. And 
I’ve no mind for footing it this broiling 
day, all the way home to——” Once again 
the stranger stopped short, and looked at 
John a’ Dale. ‘‘ You're never going 
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to trudge it to Theobalds, mon?” he 
said. 

‘‘What else can I do?” said John a’ Dale. 
‘‘T always trudge. So farewell to you, 
friend, and a safe journey.” 

‘‘ Nay,” cried the stranger. ‘‘ Ye’ll not 
trudge to-day, by the honour of a grateful 
man. Jump up!” and he sat forward in 
the saddle, to leave room. ‘‘Come,” he 
went on, as John hesitated. ‘‘ Don’t say 
you're afraid.” 

‘“Not I,” said John. ‘I’ve been in the 
saddle many a time, but ” and he looked 
at his shabby, soiled jerkin, and then at 
the stranger's green hunting suit, which, 
now it had been shaken about a little and 
was beginning to get dry, John could see 
was very fine, and well made. ‘‘I’m but 
a sorry sort of figure beside such a brave 
fellow as you look.” 

‘¢ Nay,” good-humouredly answered his 
new friend. ‘‘ Ye'll be making me sorrier, 
if ye’ll not do as I bid ye. So up with ye, 
mon; you and your pokes.” 
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“*Pokes?” said John, looking a trifle 
mystified. ‘‘Oh, aye! You mean my sack, 
and my tool budget. But what'll Blanca 
say to such a load?” 

_ “She’s brought it on herself, anyhow,” 
laughed the stranger merrily. ‘‘ And being 
so well packed, she’s less likely to indulge 
in ony mair whim-whams. Sae. Now,” 
he continued, as the tinker hoisted up his 
sack, and sprang without more ado into 
the saddle, ‘“‘put your arms about my 
waist. Haud tight noo, Master Tinkler.”’ 

‘* Never fear,” said John a’ Dale, and 

away they went. 


CHAPTER IX 


How John and His Gossip drank 
the King’s Health 


Tuey had not gone very far, however, 

before Blanca began to slacken her pace, 

and fell into a quiet leisurely trot. 
‘‘Weel, have your wull,” said her master 


indulgently. ‘‘There’s no such crying 


haste; and your load’s no such a feather’s 
weight; and if ’tis warm wark for us, ’tis 
warmer for you, lass, I make no doubt. 
D’ye know what I’ve been thinking this 
while, gossip?” he added to John a’ Dale, 
for the two had been silent for some little 
time. ‘‘I’ve been wondering why, being 
of your trade, you don’t have a cuddy.” 
‘*T’ve never heard of, or seen, such a 
thing,” said John, with a puzzled face. 


‘*Save you, mon!” and the stranger’s 
108 
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laugh echoed through the wood. ‘A 
donkey, then, I’d say.” 

‘*Oh, aye!” gravely replied John, as his 
visage cleared. ‘‘ Donkeys are not for a 
poor man like me. ’Tis as much as I can 
do to keep me and mine in food and 
shelter, let donkeys alone.” 

‘* But the donkey would be such a help. 
He’d bring more trade, and pay in the 
end.” 

‘But ’tis the beginning of the tale with 
poor folks,’ contended John a’ Dale. 
‘‘Donkeys don’t grow by every wayside, 
like the nettles here. They cost money to 
buy.” 

‘1 didna think of that,” said the stranger 
slowly. 

‘I’m saving up, however,” continued 
John, ‘‘and one of these days, I’m in 
hopes of being able to buy one; for be- 
sides being such a useful beast, ’tis lone- 
some along the road sometimes; and he’d 
be rare company. In the meantime I have 
to tramp it as I may.” 


f nd win a as youl see, I'll wa 

| ir in ‘the course of your day’s sheiaisst ae 

the stranger. have 
~ You may say that,”’ said John. cooTis- 

now a junketing, now a funeral I come 

upon. Now I meet a barefooted beggar — 

upon the road, and now my lord upon his 
prancing horse.” 

‘‘Or say an auld clavering fellow off it, 
heels upwards in a pond. A respectable 
London citizen we’ll call him,” said the 
stranger slyly. ‘ 

‘Tis as you please, Master Citizen,” 
demurely replied the tinker. ‘I don’t 
wish to be personal; and all I know is, 
that I’d give all the sights I see in 
a day’s march, for one sight of the 
king.” } 

‘‘The king! Haven’t you ever seen 
him?” 

‘Never saw a king in all my days.” 

‘* Positively now.”’ 

“The folks hereabouts tell me he’s such 
an ordinary object, that they don’t go the 
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road’s width to look at him, But for my 
part, I’d rarely like to see any king of any 
country; and I believe I’d die happy, if I 
could look once upon our sovereign lord, 
King James. Dye think there’s the least 
chance of my doing it, Master Citizen?” 
earnestly added John a’ Dale. 

_ For a few minutes the stranger was silent, 
as if lost in thought. ‘‘Listen to me, 
friend,” he said then. ‘‘You’ve done me 
a kindness; and no sma’ one, for I wasna 
far frae suffocation in that mud bath ye 
took me out of; and free mysel’ frae’t I 
could not. And so, if you consider ’tis 
ony kindness in me, to try and get you a 
sight of—of His Majesty, I’m no saying 
I'll no do my best for ye.” 

“You?” exclaimed John a’ Dale. 

“‘ Aye. What for no?” said the stranger, 
nodding his head slowly once or twice, 
with a grave smile. ‘I’m not altogether 
without influence at Theobalds; or indeed 
with those about the king, be he where he 
may + 
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“‘Didn’t I guess it!” cried John trium- 
phantly. 

“Guess what?” demanded the stranger 
sharply. 

‘“That you were a courtier, or a duke.” 

‘‘No, I’m not,” said the stranger. ‘‘And 
I’ve already tauld ye, I’m never like to be; 
but I’m known here in the neighbourhood, 
and—wo ho, then, lassie!” 

And without concluding his observation, 
he drew Blanca’s bridle rein, and John a’ 
Dale, looking round, saw they were upon 
a clearing of soft smooth-shaven turf, which 
fronted a little white-walled house, with a 
big porch, and a signboard swinging above 
it. 

«¢Save us!” ejaculated John a’ Dale, as 
he took a second look. ‘‘If it isn’t the 
‘King’s Head!’” 

The stranger started slightly, then he 
smiled. ‘‘ Why, to be sure it is,” he said. 
‘‘And yonder’s its landlord. A fair good 
day to ye, Master Jarvery,”’ he went on, as 
the worthy man appeared, his honest eyes 
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rounded in evident astonishment, and bow- 
ing very low with each step he took. 
‘‘Come, mon,” said the stranger, ‘‘ leave 
booin’. One’d imagine ye’d never seen 
James Stirling before,” he added in slow 
meaning tones, which had the effect at 
once of making Master Jarvery stand bolt 
upright and stockstill, and look more mys- 
tified than ever. ‘‘Ah! there’s the good 
dame,” went on the stranger. ‘Ill wager 
she doesn’t forget Master Stirling,” he said 
once more, as, unseen by John a’ Dale, he 
lifted his upraised finger warningly to his 


— lips. 


‘*Save your worship. No,” replied the 
dame, after a momentary hesitation, and a 
still brighter colour flushing her rosy face. 
‘Tis not likely I should do that. Come, 
Matthew, bustle about and see to the 
horse. Save you, Master John a’ Dale,” 
she went on as she caught sight of the 
tinker, who stood a little behind Master 
Stirling. ‘‘ Back again from the fair, are 
you? And right glad I am,” she added, 
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= dropping. her voice nisline “9 see you 
in such good company.” And the dame’s 


ae 


eyes shone brimful of curiosity. a 
‘For that matter,” smiled Master Stir- — 4 


: | ling, who had caught the words, ‘I am 
the one to be congratulated; for your. ‘ 
gossip here has done me fare good ser- 


vice, in helping me out of a little difficulty 
with Madam Blanca.” Master Stirling did 
not go into further particulars on that 
head, however; being no more desirous 
than other people are, to tell the tale of 
his discomfiture. ‘‘But we've ridden a 
long stretch since then. Nearly all the 
- way from Four-Tree Hill.” __ 

‘‘ Aye, aye,” said Jarvety, exchanging 
glances with his wife. ‘‘ That’s where the 
tale’s going, up at Theobalds, that Your 
Maj——” Jarvery cleared his throat, and 
clapped his hand upon his mouth,—‘‘ the 
king was lost sight of to-day.” 

‘And what of the deer?” asked Master 
Stirling. 

‘‘They lost him too. And what with 
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this and t’other, things are all at sixes and 
sevens at the palace.” 

Master Stirling seemed to think that 
rather amusing, for he laughed quietly. 

“‘They’re scouring the Chase for him 
now in all directions,” said Dame Jarvery, 
also with a quiet laugh. 

‘Well, and are ye thinking ’tis a bit 
of a wildgoose chase, dame,” said Master 
Stirling, *‘if you speak your mind?” 

‘*T’ve no mind to speak, Master Stir- 
ling,” gravely replied Dame Jarvery. 
‘*Come, Matt, take the horse; and do as 
you're bid. And will your worship please 
to come in and rest?” she added to Master 
Stirling. 

“Thanks, dame,’ replied he. *‘’Tis 
cooler in the porch here. So,” he said, 
as he seated himself, ‘‘and now we'll 
taste your ale, if you'll draw us a mea- 
sure.” 

Dame Jarvery proceeded to do as she 
was desired, and soon returned with her 
two best silver cups full of foaming ale. 
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John was the first to lay down the price 
of his share of the refreshment. 

‘“Nay,” said Master Stirling, ‘‘I was 
about to desire Dame Jarvery to place that 
charge to my score.” 

‘I’m not unmindful of your kind inten- 
tion,” said John a’ Dale, ‘‘but my two- 
pence is as good as yours, fair sir; and I'd 
fain be at no expense but my own, for the 
toast I’m going to drink. Here's to 
King Jamie, and blessings and long life 
to him. What do you say, gossip?” he 
added as he rose to his feet. 

His companion smiled and rose too. 

‘‘Why, that ’tis a loyal toast, and I join 
in it with all my heart,” he said. 

And so, having drained their mug's, they 
sat down again, and fell into friendly chat; 
but in a little while the tinker’s face began 
to settle into a grave perplexity. It was 
all very well, he thought, sitting there in 
the cool porch, and taking life so easily; 
but he had a long journey before him. 
And as for seeing the king, there seemed 
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small chance of that, since he was appa- 
rently not to be found. And presently he 
told his new friend what was in his mind. 

‘And I’m obliged to you all the same 
for your notion of trying to get me a sight 
of His Majesty; but all his horses and all 
his men won't find him, if—if- , 

“Tf he thinks proper to be lost. Well 
said, Master Tinker,” laughed his com- 
panion. 

‘*T was only going to observe,’’ went on 
John, ‘‘that as the saying goes: ‘If one 
can’t have crumb, one must fain eat crust’; 
and if I can’t see the king, I must e’en be 
satisfied with a glimpse of the house he 
lives in, as I pass by.” 

‘Nay. You shall be satisfied enough, 
if that will satisfy you,” said Master Stir- 
ling, rising from his seat. ‘‘ For I have a 
word of business with the court almoner; 
and will take you in with me. Nay. 
Never mind for thy duds, mon. Ye can’t 
meddle with pots and kettles and keep a 
snaw-white jerkin, we understand that. 
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_ pass, Likewise the gatekeeper kens 
__weel enough, So push on with ye.” 
; ‘Then with a few low-spoken words te 
_ Dame Jarvery, who was hovering about in 
a rather restless, flurried fashion, Master — 
Stirling went along the road, with the tinker — 
beside him, till he came to a halt in front 
of a little postern gate sunken j sani sturdy : 
red-brick wall. . 


CHAPTER X 
Theobalds 


‘Pass in,” said John’s companion, who 
seemed only just to have touched the door, 
and lo! there it stood open; but the fact 
was, Master Stirling had opened it with a 
little key, which he had taken from his 
pocket unobserved by the tinker, whose 
gaze was all absorbed in admiring the 
water-lilies resting on the clear water of 
the moat, which was broad enough to float 
a fair-sized boat. He, however, stepped 
inside as he was bidden, and then once 
more paused, half-breathless with astonish- 
ment and admiration at the scene before 
him. 

‘Some such an one he had now and again 
dreamed of; and he rubbed his ey<s to 


make stire this was real. Aye, real enough. 
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The two stood in a spacious court, closed 
in by walls of fine red brick, patterned in 
beautiful devices, pierced by exquisitely- 
shaped windows, and cloistered in below 
by graceful arches. Far overhead, tower- 
ing into the deep blue afternoon sky, 
turrets and pinnacles of dainty and curious 
form crested the roof of the vast building, 
and atop of these again, tall weather vanes 
adorned with brazen lions, glistening in the 
sunlight. While John was gazing at one 
turret larger than the rest, and which was 
fashioned in the shape of a lantern made 
of curiously-carved wood, a sweet clear 
sound of bells chimed out from it, and 
mingled with the plashing of a great foun- 
tain of black and white marble which stood 
in the middle of the court, and was full of 
gold and silver fish scudding merrily about. 
Then, when the chiming bells had done, 
one great bell struck out four very distinct 
strokes. 

*‘Od’s bodikins! ’Tis later than we 
thought,” ejaculated Master Stirling. 
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Now, to tell the truth, John a’ Dale had 
for the last half-hour forgotten all about 
the time, in the wonders of his adventure; 
and when his guide said ‘‘we”’, he thought 
it was a gentle hint that he could not 
linger; and so he reluctantly put best foot 
foremost after him, as he crossed the court, 
and passed on into a spacious hall, paved 
with marble, and arched with a roof of 
beautifully-carved timber. Helmets and 
banners and pictures hung upon its walls; 
but John a’ Dale had only leisure for a 
glance at them, as Master Stirling hurried 
on through a door at the end of the hall, 
into a lovely garden, ablaze with sweet- 
smelling flowers, and criss-crossed with 
paths shaded by hedges of bay and rose- 
mary, along which his conductor turned in 
and out, as if he was quite at home. 

There were not many people about; 
which certainly was no great wonder on 
such a sultry afternoon. ‘‘The lazy loons 
are all asleep,” laughed Master Stirling, 
when John a’ Dale expressed his surprise 
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that the court folks were not enjoyifig the 
fairgarden. ‘‘ Or else ‘ening their beards 
curled for supper-time.” 

‘* And some, you know, are seeking for 
the king,” reminded John a’ Dale. 

_ Master Stirling’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Not. 

much of that,” he said, with a shake of his 
head. ‘‘They’re used to his getting lost; 
and always console themselves with the 
notion he’ll turn up. My faith! He'll be 
doing that the wrong way onie of these fine 
days. If he hasn’t done it to-day.” 

‘‘ Providence forbid he should do that,” 
said John a’ Dale, with a grave face, and 
sorely put about at Master Stirling’s 
half-smothered chuckle of amusement. 
‘’Twould be no laughing matter.” 

‘Well, well,” said Master Stirling. 
““We shall see what we shall see, if we 
have patience. Let us get on, friend.” 

Although there were not many people 
about, a few were to be seen scattered here 
and there; but hitherto they had not come 
face to face with anybody. Just at this 
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instant, however, a gentleman in sober 
black, and with a shrewd but benevolent 
colntenance, came near. He started a 
little at sight of Master Stirling and John 
a’ Dale; then, doffing his black velvet cap, 
he made a low obeisance, and seemed 
about to speak; but before he could do 
so, Master Stirling had drawn him out of 
hearing along the path, bidding the tinker 
go straight on, and he would be with him 
in a moment. 

Master Stirling exchanged only a few 
hurried words with the gentleman, who 
smiled, and nodded, and went his way; 
not without turning his head, however, to 
look after the two, as Master Stirling re- 
joined’ his companion, and passed with 
him, by a door in the wall at the end of 
the garden, into a stone corridor. Here 
John caught the clatter of spoons and 
dishes, and a whiff of roasting venison, 
and other savoury odours, which were ex- 
tremely agreeable to a hungry man; for 
he had not broken fast since leaving En- 
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field, and his old complaint was becoming 
troublesome. 

‘‘ The kitchen lies that way,” said Master 
Stirling, with a wave of his hand, as they 
passed through a long vaulted passayre. 
‘And in half an hour supper will be 
served in the pleasaunce; for a large com- 
pany of noblemen and lords have, it ap- 
pears, arrived from London, to be in readi- 
ness for a hawking party to-morrow.” 

‘‘But His Majesty is not home from 
hunting the fallow deer yet,” said John a’ 
Dale. ‘‘And what will they say to that?” 

‘Nay, but he is home,” said Master 
Stirling. ‘*That gentleman is the court 
almoner; and he tells me he—His Majesty 
has just come in; for he has seen him.” 

John a’ Dale’s heart bounded. ‘‘And 
is he safe and sound?” he asked eagerly. 

‘*He met with a sort of a stumble in the 
Chase, it appears; but he looks nane the 
worse, the almoner says. And so ye’ve 
your chance of a look at him, after all.” 

‘*Fortune has been good to me this 
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day,” said the tinker, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure and expectation. ‘‘ But tell 
me, how shall I know him when I see 
him? The court folks I saw in the forest 
to-day were dressed so fine, that it would 
not be possible for the king himself to be 
finer; and since the good dame at the 
‘King’s Head’ says King Jamie’s head 
does not always carry its gold crown, it 
mayn’t be on to-night, as luck will have it.” 

‘Tis like enough it will not, being, as he 
is, a mon of brains and wisdom,” laughed 
Master Stirling; ‘‘for a crown is a dour 
load upon a pow; and the king loves ease, 
and comfort, when ’tis possible. And if I 
can speak to what he’ll be wearing, ’twill 
be the lightest bonnet to be found in his 
wardrobe. But that’s how ye’ll know him, 
friend. For his head will be covered, and 
the lords’ and dukes’ heads will be bare; 
until His Majesty, that is, bids them put 
their bonnets to their right use, which he 
may do in his ain time; but they’re bound 
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) 6 Aye, aye,” said John a’ Dale, well 
pleased at the prospect of the grand sight. 

Just then they were traversing a long 
gallery, and through an open door came 
the echoes of merry childish laughter, 
Master Stirling stood still. ‘‘Stand by a 
bit,” he said softly, peeping round the 
door; then he signed to John a’ Dale to 
peep over his shoulder. 
_ £*T’ve no need to tell ye their names,” 
he said in a whisper, pointing to a couple 
of little boys—one dark-haired, the other 
auburn-haired—who were having a right 
royal game with a big wooden horse they 
were trundling’ at full thunderous speed 
round the room, ‘‘ Listen!’ and Master 
Stirling drew back, drawing John a’ Dale 
with him, as the two boys, breathless with 
their fun, sank upon a broad window-seat 
and began to gossip. 
. ‘There’s not an animal in the stables 

can go at suchapace. Eh, Mungo?” said 
the dark-haired boy, ‘‘What should we 
have done without the kind tinker man?” 
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“I’m sure I dinna ken, Charles,” +e- 
plied Mungo. ‘And sae His Majesty was 
not angered wi’ me and ye, when ye tauld 
him how the creature got mended?” 

It was of course fot too polite of Mungo 
to mention himself first; but seeing that 
he was the first person to be angty with, 
and to suffer, when it was a question of 
the two getting into a scrape—there was 
some excuse for him. 

*‘Angry! Nothe,” said Charles. ‘‘I’d 
not have told him, if I thought it would 
' have got you into trouble again, Mungo. 
To be sure, the king pretended to look 
terrible for a moment, and said we ought 
both of us to be well whipped—dozh of us, 
Mungo—for being outside the precincts; 
but I know his pretence-angry face. It’s 
ever such a funny one,” and the gtave- 
faced little boy burst into a metry laugh, 
‘tand I wasn’t a bit afraid.” 

*‘ And then—what did he say?” went on 
Mungo. , 

‘““Why, that if he only knew who that 
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tinker man was, and which way he’d gone, 
he—well, he should like to know.” 

“‘D’ye think he’d get a whipping at the 
cart’s tail, or be put in the stocks, if he was 
caught?” said Mungo in awe - touched 
undertones. 

“Nay; I think not,” replied the little 
prince thoughtfully. ‘‘But we’ve heard 
our tutor say many a time, that those who 
are kind to royal people sometimes get 
into rare trouble themselves; and I should 
be very sorry for the tinker man if that 
happened. He'd a nice face, hadn’t he, 
Mungo? Ever so much nicer than a good 
many we know here at Theobalds—eh? 
with their pink cheeks, and their lily-white 
fingers, that can’t do anything but strum 
upon a lute, or twirl their beards. I don’t 
suppose if you walked a hundred miles 
now,’ continued Charles admiringly, 
‘‘you’d meet smudgier hands than the 
tinker man’s.” 

Master Stirling, with a smile of no small 
amusement, drew John a’ Dale back into 
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CHAPTER XI ee 
A Surprise 


In about twenty minutes Master Stirling 
returned. He looked so very different from 
when he went away, that for the moment 
John a’ Dale hardly thought he could be 
the same person. That, however, was only 
because he had changed his dress, and 
now, instead of mud-stained and bedraggled 
hunting gear, he wore doublet and hose of 
a ‘beautiful cinnamon-coloured velvet, 
slashed with silk of the same hue; diamonds 
nestled in the brown satin rosettes of his 
shoes, while a thick ruff of magnificent 
Venice lace encircled his neck. A large 
jewel mounted in gold fastened the plume 
of his high-crowned hat, which set off his 
face to great advantage; and for a few 


minutes the tinker forgot everything else 
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in his admiration of Master Stirling, who 
now explained to him, that he was going 
to join His Majesty’s supper party in the 
pleasaunce. ‘*And we must lose no. time 
in getting there,” he added; for supper is 
always punctually at six, and ’tis now close 
upon the stroke.” 

John a’ Dale followed Master Stirling 
rather shamefacedly, and with something 
of a downcast feeling. Poverty is no dis- 
grace; he needed not to be told that; and 
as he had himself said a while ago to Master 
Stirling, when they were hobnobbing at 
Matthew Jarvery’s, his twopence was as 
good as any man’s; but he could not re- 
-frain from thinking that it must be very 
pleasant and refreshing to feel spick-and- 
span, and clean and neat as a new pin, as 
his companion looked now. A good leg, 
as he had once heard a wiseacre in his 
village say, is an excellent thing; but it is 
a better one when it is cased in a silken 
stocking than in a cotton one. 

Then he grew the slightest bit in the 
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world perplexed in his mind, about Master 
Stirling, who had told him that he was a 
London citizen. John was possessed some- 
how with the notion that all London citizens 
were merchants—which was a very absurd 
mistake, of course; but then John a’ Dale 
was only a poor travelling country tinker— 
and being a merchant, John imagined he 
would not have attired himself in any suit 
but a grave-coloured one, with a black 
cloak and a plain fine muslin ruff; and yet 
there went Master Stirling, as gay and 
gallant a figure, not to say more gallant, 
if not quite so gaudy gay, as any he had 
seen in the wood that morning. 

He had no more time to puzzle his brain, 
however, over these little perplexities; for 
keeping up close at the heels of his kind 
guide, he found himself, before he was well 

“aware, in the most magnificent apartment 
it was possible to conceive. Its walls were 
lined with carved oak wainscoting, painted 
liver colour, and adorned with curious pic- 
tures; the ceiling was also carved in delicate 
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fretwork, and richly gilded, and glistened 
again in the fiery gleams of the westering 
sun, which poured in through the great 
windows, whose panes were painted with 
many coats of arms, conspicuous among 
which were the white rose of England, and 
the thistle and shamrock and leek of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. Far away 
through the windows, open in many places 
to admit the cool evening air which was 
just springing up, the waving boughs of an 
avenue of elms were to be seen stretching 
away through the great garden, to the 
gates; and then beyond, far as eye could 
reach, spread the fair forest of Enfield 
Chase. 

All this John a’ Dale’s quick eyes took 
in at a glance; but he dared not look about 
him any more, for, as it was, he had con- 
trived, in his bewilderment and hurry, to 
tread on some gentleman’s toe, and possibly 
also his corn, for his shoes looked excruci- 
atingly tight under their enormous rosettes. 

As the gentleman, who was little more 
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than a youth, turned with a snarl of pain 
and anger on John a’ Dale, the tinker 
recognized him for the young man who 
had enquired of him which way the deer 
had gone in the morning. John felt ex- 
ceedingly sorry at having hurt the young 
gentleman, and gasped out some sort of 
apology, which the other seemed not to 
hear. His eyes had grown apparently 
fixed in his head, at sight of a fellow so 
poorly clad, in the midst of the gay assem- 
blage; for the vast room was crowded with — 
splendidly attired ladies and gentlemen. 

It was pretty evident, from the look of 
disgust on his face, that he would have 
bidden John a’ Dale be gone, had he not 
next instant seen Master Stirling address 
him in a low tone. ‘‘Keep beside me,” 
was what he said. And there was no diffi- 
culty in doing that—notwithstanding that 
the room was so full—for at sight of John’s 
companion, everyone fell back, doffing 
their plumed and jewelled hats as he passed, 
and bowing low to him, while he good- 
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tions. 

In this manner they reached the upper 
end of the room, which was furnished with 
many handsome chairs, and seats of gilded 
leather and velvet, carelessly scattered 
about. Quite at the end of the chamber 
was an elegant armchair, larger than the 
test, and approached by a broad step or 


two, richly carpeted; while high about it 


hung a magnificently embroidered crimson 
silken canopy. 

‘*On with ye now, gossip, if ye’re minded 
to see the king,” whispered Master Stirling. 
‘** This is the presence-chamber.”’ 

**Oh!” said John, which was all that 
occurred to him to say, as he stumbled on- 
wards, feeling that he would give all his 
worldly wealth to be tramping along some 
lonely common; for the whisperings and 
stares of the noble lords, and the half- 
stifled gigglings of many of the ladies, 
sotely disconcerted him; while the scent of 
the musk and ambergris of their clothes 
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nearly suffocated him. In addition to all 
that, he could not see properly; not for 
want of light, but for too much of it. Such 
a strange confusing beautiful shimmer it 
was, of dying sunset rays, mingled with the 
pale gleam of many waxen tapers in golden 
sconces on the painted walls. And, dizzy 
and dazed, he went on as well as he was 
able, till at last his gossip came to a stand- 
still on the steps of the dais leading to the 
big armchair, and looked round upon the 
assembled company. 

‘‘ A fair welcome to you, lords and ladies 


all,” he said in courtly tones; but he said: 


no more, excepting to bid the tinker still 
keep close to him. And so he stepped 
down again from the dais, and crossing to 
one of the windows, which opened almost 
to the ground, he passed out on to the 
terrace running from end to end of the 
presence-chamber, and thence by a flight 
of broad marble steps, which conducted 
into a part of the garden which as yet 
John a’ Dale had not seen. It was, in 
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fact, entirely closed in by fair green trees, 
now tipped with the soft golden glow of 
the great round harvest moon, hanging in 
the deep blue sky. 

The scent of flowers, washed by the cool 
evening dew, refreshed the warm air; and 
in the parterres and bushes around, glim- 
mered and twinkled a hundred tiny lamps, 
no bigger than glowworms. 

In the midst of a lawn of close-shaven 
turf stood a huge table, set with silver 
dishes, and gleaming drinking-cups, and 
tall flagons of wine, and tempting viands 
of every kind, while over all the soft 
music of fifes and fiddles floated in the 
air. Once more John a’ Dale’s_ senses 
were so engrossed by what he beheld, that 
it was only after a few moments had passed, 
he became aware by the soft polite murmur 
of many voices around him—that the whole 
company had followed, and were gather- 
ing round upon the greensward. There 
they stood, a goodly array indeed, in their 
splendid attire, the plumes in their tall- 
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crowned hats softly waving as they held 
them; for although the air was beginning 
to be a little cool, not one wore his hat 
upon his head, excepting, to be sure, his 
companion, Master Stirling. 

‘Is the king here?” at last John ven- 
tured to whisper to his guide, who nodded. 

Once again John looked round. ‘ Nay,” 
he rejoined, ‘‘but I cannot for the life of 
me tell which is His Gracious Majesty. 
‘How is it possible, since all of them are 
clothed so gloriously gay?” he added in 
tones of despair. ‘‘I pray you, sir, tell 
-me which among them is the king?” 

His companion smiled quietly, and bade 
John look round once more. ‘By my 
faith, my good fellow,” he replied, ‘‘it 
must be thou or I; for the rest are all 
bareheaded.” 

One moment and then off went the 
tinker’s old cap, and down he fell upon 
his knees at the king’s feet; for the king 
it was. ‘‘Mercy! Pardon, Your Majesty!” 
he cried, trembling all over. ‘‘ Pardon!” 
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‘*For what?” said the king kindly. 
**For doing thy king a service? Nay, 
but for thee, friend, we shiver still, to think 
what our plight might be now. Be not 
afraid, for thou’rt an honest good fellow.”’ 
And he stretched out his hand graciously 
to poor John a’ Dale, who took it humbly. 

Closer and closer the courtly company 
now gathered round, eager-eyed and open- 
mouthed with curiosity. 

‘‘Lords and ladies all,” went on the 
king, addressing them and pointing to the 
tinker, who still knelt with bent head, at 
his feet. ‘‘You see here Master John of 
the Dale, a mender of kettles, and a right 
loyal and honest fellow, who has been a 
friend indeed to me at my dire need. And 
not only to me, but to us; as is fairly and 
truly to be said; since he has proved his 
great skill at the calling which he follows, 
to Baby Charles, my son; and made a 
right sound serviceable steed of his new 
horse, which it appears had lost his head, 
as mine also this day lost her wits, and 
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flung me into a pond, whence this brave 
fellow delivered me. What say you, lords 
and ladies all? What shall he have who 
did thisP What should be his guerdon 
who has restored your king to you?” 

Whether some present felt a little con- 
fused, or conscience-stricken, or what not, 
or whether they were so anxious to hear 
what the king’s next words would be, not 
one spoke, but listened breathlessly. 

“¢ Some honour and good favour, I trow,” 
went on-the king, drawing his sword, and 
tapping three light firm strokes upon the 
tinker’s bowed head. ‘‘And so, rise up, 
Sir John; for I make of thee a knight, 
and give thee, for thy fortune, five hundred 
pounds a year.” 

And then, his heart beating with honest 
pride and great bewilderment, up rose Sir 
John of the Dale, poor tinker no longer, 
but the most favoured guest of that courtly 
feast; and a right joyous entertainment it 
was, and lasted till the great clock in the 
turret struck ten. 
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That night Sir John a’ Dale slept in a 
fine gilded bedchamber, hung with tapes- 
try; but his rest was broken, for all the 
downy pillows and the grandeur about 
him. Never, in fact, had he slept so ill., 
His eyes refused to close for any time, 
because they were watching for the dawn 
which would enable him at last to start 
on that homeward journey, and bear the 
astonishing tidings of their unexpected 
good fortune, to his goodwife, and little 
Jack and Joan. 


CHAPTER XII 
Prosperous Days 


Worps could never express the surprise 
and happiness of that meeting. But when 
at last John’s wife began to get a little 
accustomed to the idea of it all, she said 
that everything had come just as it ought 
to be; for who ever deserved better fortune 
than her kind, honest, hard-working John? 
And there was no fear that he would mis- 
use the wealth which the king’s generosity 
had bestowed upon him. 

That proved true; for poor man was 
never turned from the door of Sir John a’ 
Dale without his dole. His long life was 
full of kind deeds, and thoughtfulness for 
his poorer neighbours; for in the midst of 
his prosperity he never forgot the toil and 
hardships of those days when he travelled 


far, to earn bread for his dear ones. 
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_ The tale of his adventure in Enfield 
Chase soon spread; and there were few who 
did not rejoice at his good luck. None, 
however, were more sincerely glad than 
honest Master Jarvery, and his good dame. 

“‘T tell you what it is, Sir John,” said 
Master Jarvery to him one day, when they 
were having a chat in the porch. ‘‘We 
must change our sign. ‘The King’s 
Head’ is well enough; but henceforth 
our little hostelry shall be called: ‘The 
King and the Tinker’.” 

And, though many and many a year 
has fled since then, ‘‘The King and the 
Tinker” is still the name of the little ale- 
house. The fine palace of Theobalds, and 
much else that John beheld that day, are 
passed and gone; but the sturdy little 
alehouse still stands in the green quiet 
lane on the edge of Enfield Chase. 

Sir John a’ Dale built himself a goodly 
house; and had many a servant and re- 
tainer at his beck and call; and goodly 
furniture adorned his chambers, where 
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often King James, and frequently, too, 
Baby Charles and his friend Mungo Mur- 
ray, would spend a merry time. But of 
all his possessions he was proudest of 
two curls of hair, one dark and one fair, 
which he always wore in a locket upon a 
thin gold chain about his neck; and of 
an old sack, and a wallet full of tinker’s 
tools, which hung in his hall. Whenever 
he looked at them, they reminded him of 
the strange chance which brought him 
the desire of his heart, and he beheld 
King James for the first time in his life, 
and found in him so grateful a friend. 

‘*Truly,” he used to say, ‘‘I learned 
that day, not only what a king was like, 
but how a king can act.” 

And King James used to say, that he 
had many a loyal subject, but none he 
more esteemed than Sir John a’ Dale. 
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| ee bo} s owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Henty.”—Asheneum. 
or DOYS Owe & Cebt of gratitude to Mr. Henty. Atheneum. 


Blackie & Son’s 
Illustrated Story Books 


Larce Crown 8vo, CLotH Extra, OLIVINE EDGES 


G. A. HENTY 


- A Story of the First Burmese 
On the Irrawaddy “War. New Edition. 395. 6d. 


“Stanley Brooke’s pluck is even greater than his luck, and he is precisely the boy 
to hearten with emulation the boys who read his stirring story.”—Saturday Review. 


=. A March on London - A Story of Wat Tyler’s In- 


surrection. /Vew dition. 
3s. 6d. 


“The story is set forth with a degree of cunning that may always be looked for in 
the work that comes from this practised hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 


> Through the Sikh War: A Tale of the Conquest 


of the Punjaub, Mew 
Edition. 35. 6d. 


“On the whole we have never read a more vivid and faithful narrative of military 
adventure in India.” —Academy. 


2 - A Story of the Grecian War of 
In Greek Waters ° Independence. New Eddztion. 
35. 6d. 


“There are adventures of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose pluck and 
ingenuity in extricating themselves from awkward fixes are always equal to the 
occasion,” — Fournal of Education. 


s . A Story of the New Zealand War. 
— Maori and Settler: ae be 


“This is a first-rate book, brimful of adventure.” —Schoolmaster. 


ae . A Tale of the Huguenot 
—St. Bartholomew’s Eve: eae SEPTATE Se han 


35. 6d. 


“ A really good story.”— Bookman. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS — 


G. A. HENTY 


? . A Tale of the Spanish Main, 
Under Drake’s Flag~ jo ation, 38. 62 2a 


“ A stirring book of Drake's time.”—Daily Telegraph. 


. A Tale of the Boyne and Lim- 
= Orange and Green: erick. Mew Edition. 35. 6d. 


“ Ovange and Green is an extremely spirited story.”—Saturday Review. 


A Tale of Bush Life in Aus- 
tralia. Mew Edition. 35. 6a. 


“Mr. Henty has never published a more readable, a more carefully constructed, or 
a better-written story than this.” —Sfectator. + 


; . or, With Cortez in Mexico. 
= By Right of Conquest ° New Edition. 38. 6d. 


“Mr. Henty’s skill has never been more convincingly displayed than in this admir- — 
able and ingenious story.”—Saturday Review. ~ 


—With Cochrane the Dauntless: “ 72° of 4 


his Exploits. — 
New Edition. 35. 6a. 3 
“This tale we specially recommend, for the career of Lord Cochrane and his many | 
* 
; 


—A Final Reckoning : 


valiant fights in the cause of liberty deserve to be better known than they are.” 
—St. $ames's Gazette. 


: ‘la. or, In the Service of Charles XII 
= A J acobite Exile ° of Sweden. Mew Edition. 35. 6d. 


“Full of life, adventure, movement, and admirably illustrated.” —Scotsman, 


—With Frederick the Great: 4 7: % % 


Seven Years’ 
War. New Edition. 38. 6a. 


**Tt is a good deal to say, but this prolific and admirable writer has never done i 
better than this story.”—Bvitish Weekly. = 


— With Moore at Corunna: “7 * esses 


sular War. Mew — 
Edition. 38. 6a. : 


“ A very spirited story.”—Sectator. 


% 


ie : - or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit, : 
Facing Death * New Edition. 335. 6d. : 


“Tf any father, godfather, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the lookout for a good r 
book to give as a present to a boy who is worth his salt, this is the book we would 
recommend.” —Szandard. 
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STORIES BY G. A. HENTY 


G. A. HENTY 


The Dragon and the Raven: % The Days 
of King Al- 
fred. New Edition. 35. 6d. 


“A well-built superstructure of fiction on an interesting substratum of fact.” 
—Atheneunmt. 


= - A Tale of Waterloo. New Edi- 
Mpecoliethe 28thie*™ pee 


- 
“Contains one of the best descriptions of the various battles which raged round 
Waterloo which it has ever been our fate to read.” —Daily Telegraph. 


—Cat of Bubastes . A Story of Ancient Egypt. Mew 
° Edition. 35. 6d. é 


** Full of exciting adventures.” —Saturday Review. 


p= = s = sq Or, The Beginnings of an 
With Clive in India: ee, ET es 
39. 6d. ; 


“Those who know something about India will be the first to thank Mr. Henty for 
giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands of their children.” 
—Academy. 


—Condemned as a Nihilist: 4 Sto of Escape 
rom Siberia. /Vew 
Edition. 38. 6d. 


** His narrative is more interesting than many of the tales with which the public is 
familiar of escape from Siberia.” —WVational Observer. 


A Tale of 
the Penin- 


—Under Wellington’s Command: 
sular War. MVew Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘* An admirable exposition of Mr. Henty’s masterly method of combining instructioa 
with amusement. ”—W orld, 


A Story of the Times 
of Hannibal. Mew 


—The Young Carthaginian: 


Edition. 35. 6d. 


** From first to last nothing stays the interest of the narrative.”—Saturday Review. 


? <4. or, The Freeing of the Nether- 
— By England s Aid: lands (1585-1604). With 4 
Maps. Mew Edition. 38 Od. 


“Boys know and love Mr. Henty’s books of adventure, and will welcome his tale 
of the freeing of the Netherlands.” —A theneum, 
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G. A. HENTY 


: . A Tale of Gustavus { 
The -Liohvorthe North > ae 
Edition. 35. 6d. 


«© A clever and instructive piece of history. As boys may be trusted to read it con- 
scientiously, they can hardly fail to be profited as well as pleased.” —Times. 


: . A Tale of Venice. Mew 
—The_ Lion of St. Mark: fii 50 6a 


** Every boy should read The Lion of St. Mark.”—Saturday Review, 


; . A Tale of Hotspur and- 
— Both’ Sides the.Border: “205° *" es 


tion. 35. 6d. 
‘“Mr. Henty retains the reader’s interest throughout the story, which he tells 
clearly and vigorously.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Tale of the Gold Fields 
of California. Mew Eadi- 


—Captain Bayley’s Heir: 


Zion. 38. 6a. 4 
‘Told with that vigour which is peculiar to Mr. Henty.”—Academy. j 

a 

: . A Tale of the Rise of the © 

is By Pike and Dyke * Dutch Republic. Mew Edi- 
tion. 38. 6d. ; 
‘Told with a vividness and skill worthy of Mr. Henty at his best."—Academnzy. 5 

ian . or, Through the © 
A Chapter of Adventures: >) =a au 


Alexandria, Mew Edition. 35. 6d. 


“Their chapter of adventures is so brisk and entertaining we could have wished it 
longer than it is.’—Saturday Review. 


A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
New Edition. 35. 6d. 


“Many an ‘old boy’, as well as the younger ones, will delight in this narrative of 
that awful page of history.” —Church Times. : 


LG is . A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
Through the Fray: New Edition. 35. 6d. 


** Dhis 4s one of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has produced.* 
—Recora. 
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STORIES BY G. A. HENTY 


G. A. HENTY 


: - A Tale of the Zulu and 
pie YounpeColonists 086 fhe ie ene 


tion. 38. 6d. 


“Tt is vigorously written.” —Standard. 


be ? . AStory of Wallace and Bruce. 
Ieee re cdomme Cause: ae. 6s 


“ His tale is full of stirring action and will commend itself to boys.”—A theneum. 
. A Story of Restoration 
—When London Burned: 4 °’Y 
Times. 6s. 
**A handsome volume, and boys will rejoice to possess it. . . .”—Record. 


A Tale of Ad- 
venture in Peru. 


—The Treasure of the Incas: 
With a Map. ‘5s. 


“The interest never flags for one moment, and the story is told with vigour.” 
—World. 


] -,- A Tale of the South 
—With Roberts to Pretoria: ee 


a Map. 6s. 


“In this story of the South African war Mr. Henty proves once more his incon- 
testable pre-eminence as a writer for boys.” —Standard. 


A Tale of Fontenoy and 


— Bonnie Prince Charlie : Culloden. 6s. 


** A historical romance of the best quality.”—Acadenzy. 


or, Napoleon’s Retreat 
from Moscow. 5s. 


—Through Russian Snows: 


“Very graphically told.”—S¢, Fames’s Gazette. 


ae 1 . A Story of the War with 
The Tiger of Mysore: Tee a 


‘*A thrilling tale.”—A theneum. 


ie Wulf the Saxon . A Story of the Normai. Conquest. 
nos 


“We may safely say that a boy may learn from it more genuine history than he will 
from many a tedious tome.”—SZectator. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. A. HENTY 


: | A Tal 
With Kitchener in the Soudan: ¢& atm 
and Omdurman. With 3 Maps. 6s. 3 


** Characterized by those familiar traits which endear Mr. Henty to successive gene- 
rations of schoolboys.” —Padi Mali Gazette. 


: . A Tale of the 
_—At the Point of the Bayonet: * 72° 9 me 
With 2 Maps. 6s. 


“A brisk, dashing narrative.” — Bookman. 


: .- A Story of Chi- 
—Through Three Campaigns: * i roe 
and Ashanti. With 3 Maps. 6s. 


“Every true boy will enjoy this story of plucky adventure.”—Educational News. 


=m: St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy and 


Poitiers. 55. 
“« A story of very great interest for boys.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


— With the British Legion: (Story of the Carlist . 
Wars. 6s. : 
“Tt is a rattling story told with verve and spirit.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 3 


oe . A Tale of the American 
True to the Old Flag: War of Independence. 6s. 


““Mr. Henty undoubtedly possesses the secret of writing eminently successful his- 
torical tales.”—Academy. 


—At Aboukir and Acre. ss. 


_“* For intrinsic interest and appropriateness, At Aboukir and Acre should rank 
high.” —Sfectator. 


os Redskin and Cow-Boy : A Tale of the Western 


Plains. 6s. 


‘* A strong interest of open-air life and movement pervades the whole book.”— Scotsman. 


~— With Buller in Natal :?s2 22 ee 
* aMap. 6s. 


** Just the sort of book to inspire an enterprising boy.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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STORIES BY G. A. HENTY 


G. A. HENTY 
A Story of the Days 


By Conduct and Cancer ams 


“As it is the last it is good to be able to say that it shows no falling off in the 
veteran’s vigour of style or in his happy choice of a subject.” —Globe. 


—With the Allies to Pekin: 4 Story ofthe Relief 
of the Legations. 
With a Map. 6s. 


**The author's object being to interest and amuse, it must be admitted that he has 
succeeded.” —Guardian. 


= By Sheer Pluck : A Tale of the Ashanti War. 5s. 


“ Written with a simple directness, force, and purity of style worthy of Défoe.” 
—Christian Leader. 


ae 1 : ‘eainiq - A Story of the American 
pine ce ir Viremin: oo 
Maps. 6s. 


** The story is a capital one and full of variety.” —Tzmes. 


= . A Story of the First Afghan 
To Herat and Cabul: }Stey ort are 


“We can heartily commend it to boys, old and young.”—Sfectator. 


—A Knight of the White Cross: 472° ° 


the Siege 
of Rhodes. 6s. 


“ Quite up to the level of Mr. Henty’s former historical tales.”—Saturday Review. 


in the’ Heart of the Rockies: #°°% 


Adventure 


in Colorado. 5s. 
“Mr. Henty is seen here at his best as an artist in lightning fiction." —Academy. 


= Whe Bravest.of the Brave ; 0% 2 Peterborough 
° in Spain. 5s. 
** Lads will read this book with pleasure and profit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


; Pa . or, Through the Black 
ak Roving Commission: Insurrection of Hayti. 6s. 


‘* May be confidently recommended to schoolboy readers.” —Guardian. 


—For Name and Fame: 7° <abul with Roberts. 


“The book teems with spirited scenes and stirring adventures.” —School Guardian. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS — 


G. A. HENTY 


The Adventures of a 
Westminster Boy. 5s. 


‘In the Reign of Terror: 


“May fairly be said to beat Mr. Henty’s record.” —Saturday Review. 
a Beric the Brit on: A Story of the Roman Invasion of 


Britain. 6s. 


“One of the most spirited and well-imagined stories Mr. Henty has written.” 
—Saturday Review. 


aa } A Tale of the Rising in La Vendée 
No Surrender! ‘a 


** A vivid tale of manly struggle against oppression.” — Wordd. 


—The Dash for Khartoum: # 72¢ of the Nile 
xpedition. 6s, 


“It is literally true that the narrative never flags a moment.”—Academy. 


With: W olte- in Ganada: > ™ sss 


a Continent. 6s. 


‘*A moving tale of military exploit and thrilling adventure.”—Daily News. 


—Out with Garibaldi . A Story of the Liberation 
- * sof Thalpe se 


“Tt is a stirring tale.” —Graphic. 


—Held Fast for England: “ t#© >t the siege 


of Gibraltar. 5s. 


‘*There is no cessation of exciting incident throughout the story.”—A theneum. 


—Won by the Sword: 4 Te of the Thitty Years 


War. 6s. 


“ As fascinating as ever came from Mr. Henty’s pen.”—Westminster Gazette. 


ety the Irish Brigade: “4 Tale of War in Flanders 
§ * and Spain. 6s. 


“A stirring book of military adventure.” —Scotsman. 


me Agincourt . A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 
"16K 


“Cannot fail to commend itself to boys of all ages,” —Manchester Courier, 
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Blackie & Son’s 
Story Books for Boys 


LaRGE Crown 8vo, CLoTH Extra. ILLUSTRATED 


Capt. F. S$. BRERETON 


Whe itera of Panama: <2:'lec! the-Grest 
°* Canal. Illustrated 


by W. RAINEY, R.I. Olivine edges, 6s. 


— Under the Chinese Dragon: 4 Tale of Mon 
golia. Illustrated 


by CHARLES M. SHELDON. Olivine edges, 5s. 


—Tom Stapleton, the Boy Scout: Wiha com 


mendation 
by LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, and illustrated 
with coloured frontispiece and in black-and-white by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. 3s. 62. 
“A rousing piece of story-telling.” Westminster Gazette. 


Beh be (reat ictoplane: ume Se of Me 


venture. 6s. 
“The story is a bracing one.”—Oztlook. 


: . A Tale of the Gold Rush to 
—Indian and Scout: ¢..°2 z 


‘A dashing narrative of the best quality.”——British Weekly. 
. A Tale of the Franco-Prussian 
Pa eblero.of Sedan: =", 


“The exciting events of the book are developed in a manly spirit and healthy 
tone.”—Acadenzy. 


1 ’ 11. A Tale of Adventure in the 
—John Bargreave s Gold =o Caribbean. 56 


“ The book is full of breathless happenings.” —Daily Graphic. 


A Tale of Wolfe and 
Quebec. 65. 


—~How Canada was Won: 


‘* Will make the strongest appeal to the juvenile fancy “—Oztdook. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 
‘Roughriders of the Pampas: 


in Sotth America. 55. 
‘The interest is unflagging throughout the well-written tale.” — World. 


: ; * , A Story of the 
—With Wolseley to Kumasi: #79 0% 
War. 6s. 


“ Boys will want nothing better.”—Dazly Graphic. 


Ss 6] ones of the 6 4th . A Tale of the Battles of Assaye 


and Laswaree. 5s. : 
**The story is full of dash and spirit.”—Birmingham Post. 


. A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
—Roger the Bold: 4 


“ The tale forms lively reading, the fighting being especially good.” —A theneum. 


—With Roberts to Candahar: 4 Tale of te © 
ird Afghan — 
War. 59. 


A Tale of 
Ranch Life 


Pe as! le 


**A very tried author, who improves with each book he writes, is Captain F. S. 
Brereton.” —Academty. 


oe 1et . A Tale of the Russo-Japanese 
A Soldier of Japan: {07° 


“The pages bristle with hairbreadth escapes and gallantry.”—Graphic. 


—Foes of the Red Cockade: 4 St 0f the 


French Revolu- 
tion. 6s. 


“A stirring picture of a fearful time.”— World. 


— With the Dyaks of Borneo: 4 Teofthe Head 


Hunters. 6s. 


“Young readers must be hard to please if With the Dyaks does not suit them.” 
— Spectator. 


—A Hero of Lucknow - ATale of the Indian Mutiny. 
mae 7 


“Full of action and picturesque adventure.”—British Weekly. 


Say t Knight of St. John : A Tale of the Siege of 


, Malta. Mew Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


“Would enthral any boy reader.” —Worid. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Capt. F. 8. BRERETON 


‘ , ATale of Somaliland. 
In the Grip of the Mullah: jy.) fasion 45. 6d 


“ A more spirited tale could not be wished for "—British Weekly. 


— With Rifle and Bayolict <7, yan, aie 
BA Gallant Grenadier: 5. cae gato 
—One of the Fighting Scouts. 1°¢7/"" 
—The Dragon of Pekin. mew zaition. 3s. 60. 
—With Shield and Assegai. 3.64 — 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON,G.c.MG, K.c.B. 


Pioneers in West Africa. With 8 coloured 
illustrations by the 


author, and maps and other illustrations in black-and-white. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
: : With 8 coloured illustrations 
= Pioneers in Canada. by E. Wallcousins, and maps 
and other illustrations in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

These two volumes are the first of a series, the object of which is to 
provide reading of ‘‘real adventures” of those pioneers who have helped 
to lay the foundations of the British Empire. The story is truthfully told 
in a picture of splendid colouring, and with great accuracy. 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD 
Through the Heart of Tibet , A Tale of a Secret 
6s. 


* Mission to Lhasa. 


“ A rattling story.”—British Weekly. 


1 z A St f the Early D f 
Meher Wiite rae ake 


*¢ Should satisfy any boy’s mental appetite.” —Ozdlook. 


, A Story of Adventure in the 
—The Pearl Seekers: Fe 


Southern Seas. 
6 This is the kind of story a boy will want to read at a sitting.” —Schoolmaster. 
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ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


The Invisible Island . A Story of the Far North of 


Queensland. 55. 


—e 


“A well-told story.” —World. 


—The Quest of the Black Opals: gyre 


Adventure 
in the Heart of Australia. 5s. 


“ An admirable tale.”— Westminster Gazette. 


° . A Story of the Trackless 
The Lost:-Explorersie: 2S 


‘* As vivid a narrative as any boy could wish to read.”—Daily Graphic. 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD 
A Middy of the King . A Romance of the Old British 


Navy. Illustrated by E. S. 
HODGSON. Olivine edges, 5s. 


—The Adventures of Dick Maitland: 


A Tale of Unknown Africa. Illustrated by ALEC BALL. Olivine 
edges, 35. 6d. 


— A Middy of the Slave Squadron: 4st At¥ 


can Story. 55. 
“An up-to-date sea story."— 77th. 
_ Overdue : or, The Strange Story of a Missing Ship. 39. 6d. 
“A story of thrilling interest."—Bvitish Weekly. 


a The Cruise of the Thetis : A Tale of the Cuban 


Insurrection. 55. 
‘CA good, stirring book.”— 7zmes, 


STAFF SURGEON T.T. JEANS, R.N. 


2 : . or, The Santa Cruz Revolution. 
<a Foreign Service * Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.L 
ics 


“Tt is a rousing good yarn.”—A theneum. 


— Ford of H.M.S. Vigilant . A Tale of Adventure 


in the Chusan Archi- 
pelago. 55. 
“A distinctly good story.“—Waval and Military Record. 
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STAFF SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N.: eel 


the Royal 


Navy of To-day. 5s. 
“ Full of exciting adventures and gallant fighting.” —T77uth. 


HERBERT STRANG | 
The Adventures of Harry Rochester: 


A Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. 6s. 


‘One of the best stories of a military and historical type we have seen for many 
a day.”—A theneum. 


—Boys of the Light Brigade: 4 Sty of Spais 


and the Penin- 
sular War. 6s. 


Professor Oman (Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and author of 
A History of the Peninsular War) writes: “‘I can’t tell you what a pleasure and 
rarity it is to the specialist to find a tale on the history of his own period in which 
the details are all right . . . accept thanks from a historian for having got historical 
accuracy combined with your fine romantic adventures ”. 


* . A Story of the Russo-Japanese 
Brown of Moukden: {°° 


“The book will hold boy readers spellbound.” —Church Times. 
.- A Story of Uganda and the Great 
—Tom Burnaby: a bga 


Congo Forest. 5s. 
“A delightful story of African adventure.”—Sfectator. 


= Kobo : A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 5s. 


‘* For vibrant actuality there is nothing to come up to Mr. Strang’s Kobo.” 


ROBERT M. MACDONALD 


c A Tale of the De- 
‘iedival [reasure Hunters? 5... pronues 
of British Guiana. 6s. 


“ A story which every schoolboy would probably describe as ‘simply ripping’.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


She! Greats White Chief: * Sv of fever 


ture in Unknown 
New Guinea. 6s. 
‘* A rattling story told with spirit and vigour.” —British Weekly. 
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DAVID KER 


Under the Flag of France: a Coeerye 
; 


“ Full of vigour and movement.”—British Weekly. 


: . or, Cast away 
—Among the Dark Mountains: 3° “Sine ; 
38. 6d. 7 
4 


** A glorious tale of adventure.” Educational News. 


ERNEST GLANVILLE 


: . A Story of Adventure — 
The Diamond Seekers: ag tat Shee as 


**We have seldom seen a better story for boys.”—Guardian, 


== ; - A Story of Adventure in — 
In Search of the Okapi: @5try (Ac ee 


; 
3 
“ An admirable story.”—Daily Chronicle. q 


MEREDITH FLETCHER 


Every Inch a Briton: A school Story. 3s. 6d 


**Mr. Meredith Fletcher has scored a success.” —Manchester Guardian. - 


—Jefferson Junior: A School Story. 3s. 6d. 


**A comical yarn.”—Vorkshire Daily Observer. 


FREDERICK P. GIBBON 
The Disputed V.C. a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 3s. 7 


‘A good, stirring tale, well told.” —Graphic. 


G. MANVILLE FENN 


The.Boys,at.Menhardoc :, © Sa 
ets and Mines. 35. 


“The story is well worth reading.” —British Weekly. 
wri Bunyi Pp Lan d : see the Blackfellows in New Guinea. , 


* One of the best tales of adventure produced by any living writer.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
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BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. MANVILLE FENN as 


In the King’s Name. 35.62. 


“This is, we think, the best of all Mr. Fenn’s productions.” —Daily News. 
= ? 
— Dick O the Fens . A Romance of the Great East 
Swamp. 35. 6d. 


‘© We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading.”—Times. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Naval Cadet 2 A Story of Adventure on Land 
and Sea. 3s. 6d. 


‘* An interesting travellers’ tale, with plenty of fun and incident in it.”—Spectator. 
: - A Tale of the Civil War 
—For Life and Liberty: : . 
in America. 35. 
“The story is lively and spirited.” Times. 
A StorycftheArc- 
—To Greenland and the Pole: 4° 
tic Regicns. 395. 
“One of the best books Dr. Stables has ever written.” —Truth. 


FRED SMITH 
fine Worldof Animal Life. + Sen ter 


for Little 
With eight full-page coloured Illustrations and numerous black-and- 
white Illustrations. Crown 4to, 114 inches by 934 inches. Hand- 


some cloth cover. Gilt top, 5s. 
“ An admirable volume.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


A. J. CHURCH 


- A Tale of the Fall of Car- 
Lords of the World * thage and Corinth. 35. 6d. 


** As a boys’ book, Lords of the World deserves a hearty welcome.”—Sfectator. 


G. I. WHITHAM 


= . ATale of Plantagenet Days. 
The Nameless Prince * Illustrated by CHARLES M. 


SHELDON. 2s. 6d. 
a = - A Tale of the Days of King 
The Red Knight: Edward III. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
“Tt holds the imagination from beginning to end.”—British Weekly. 
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T ors ‘d A Ops 
- When ee be was : King: : 


"and Merry Sherwood. 35. 6d. - " 


“ A lively tale.’ "Birmingham Post. 


WILLIAM BECK 
Hawkwood the Brave: 


“A good story for boys.” —Literary World. 


DOROTHEA MOORE ne 


G od’s Bairn: a Story of the Fen Country. 35. 6d. 


‘ An excellent tale, most dainty in execution and fortunate in subject.”—Globe. 


: Tie Lack at Ledge Point: % Tale of ogg 


Ss. 6a. 


* Italy. 35. 64. 


© We thoroughly recommend it as a PRIMO es 


WALTER C. RHOADES | 
Fog the Sake of His Chum: 4  Schoa¥ 


Story. 35.64. 
“There is a breeziness about the book which is sure to commend it.” —A theneum. 


—'Two Scapegraces : A School aS 3s. 6d, 


‘€ A school story of high merit.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


“PAUL DANBY | 7 
The Red Army Book. With many Illustrations © 


in colour and in black. 
and-white. 6s. 


‘“fyvery boy would glory in the keeping an’ reading of such a prize. ”_Daily Telegraph 


Rh CUTHBERT HADDEN | 
The Nelson Navy Book. With many Illustrations 


: in colour and in black: 
and-white. 6s. 5 
“A stirring, heartening tale, bold and bracing as the sea itself.” Standard. 7 } 

; 
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PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
' The Quest. of the Golden Hope: 4_ Seven 


teenthcen- 
tury Story of Adventure. Illustrated by FRANK WILES. 2s. 6d, 4 
(16) ; 
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